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PREFACE. 



The most which the author claims for the collection 
which forms this Tolume is, that it may be taken as evi- 
dence that, according to his humble ability, he has eudea- 
Tored to do what he believed to be his duty, as a citizen 
of the republic, as a member of the profession, and of the 
service to which he belongs. 

A sufficient motive for making the publication may be 
found in the natural desire, to gather up, at least a part of 
the dispersed, and, in some instances, unnamed members of 
his literary family. He has felt encouraged to do so by 
the fact that such of the essays and lectures as have been 
published have met with a friendly reception ; and as the 
questions to which they relate are still in progress, he hopes 
that their usefulness, if they have any, may be continued. 

The medical address was originally written for the pages 
of the Buffalo Medical Journal, and at the solicitation 
of eminent professional brethren was published in pam- 
phlet form. It was issued under the auspices of the Fac- 
ulty of the Buffalo Medical College, and owing to the 
recommendation of these gentlemen and of the medical 
press, it was called for in all sections of the Union. For 
more than thirteen years the author has been a writer upon 
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the subject of naval reform, and at times under great dis- 
couragements. Public and naval opinion seems now settled 
upon the necessity for such reform. It is advocated by the 
press at large, and by some of the most able and efficient 
•writers in the country. But, still, it is not yet effected. 
The essay upon " The Naval Institutions of a Republic " is 
the last of five pamphlets which its author has produced 
upon this subject, all of which have had the favorable 
notice of the newspaper and periodical press generally. 
Two editions of this essay have been published, and it 
has been read from with approbation upon the floor of 
Congress. 

The lecture upon the " Obligations of Young Men to the 
Republic," and the Historical View of Erie County, Pa., 
have never before been published. 
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[As the following article had the honor of being 
attributed by the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, to the 
Hon. Daniel Webster when Secretary of State in the 
administration of President Tyler, I hope that I may 
now be permitted to claim its responsibility. 

I am as fully aware, as any of my readers will be, 
of the hasty judgment which led to the error; but 
still the fact is worth mentioning, if only as an in- 
stance of the mistakes which may be made even by a 
paper of so much character as the Gazette — then 
under the editorial charge of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler.] 
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** Those who are not for us are against us '^ is the 
uncompromising motto of party discipline ; a discipline 
which, like the bed of Procrustes, brings the short and 
the long to the same stature, and admits of no standard 
of merit but blind conformity to its will. The wild 
storm of party spirit has swept with tornado violence 
over the institutions of our Bepublic, prostrated its 
prosperity, and will jet howl over its destruction, un- 
less a true and firm patriotism breasts its fury. The 
politics of honesty and those of party are wholly 
incompatible with each other; for the former would 
inquire into the bearing of measures upon the public 
good, and the minds of men being proverbially various, 
those who might be united upon certain measures 
would differ upon others: a universal agreement marks 
a sinister purpose — the ^fish advancement of the 

party for its own sake. This being the great end, 
1* 
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measures become only worthy of consideration as they 
tend to the advancement of this end, and the public 
good is lost in the good of the party. 

As all organizations require some one to lead 
and control them, these leaders alone are permitted 
to think for, and to devise the measures of the party ; 
and to them every other individual surrenders the 
independence of his thought and action. 

The only inquiry to be made is — Is a measure sanc^ 
tioned or opposed by the party to which I belong? 
and, accordingly, it is carried out or destroyed without 
further investigation. 

When the great mass of the population of this Union 
united under the banner of General Harrison in oppo- 
sition to the administration of Martin Van Buren, 
that mass was composed of men of every variety of 
political sentiment, and their common bond of union, 
was opposition to the selfish policy of an administra- 
tion, 'which had no political principles but such as led 
to the dominancy of the party, and consequently, ad- 
vocated every principle accortling to the locality of its 
popularity. While such trimming would answer for 
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a time, and, unfortuDatdjy for too long a time, it 
finally became apparent to the good sense of the com- 
mnnitj, and instituted the league of honest, though 
differing politicians, against the unanimity of selfish 
and dishonest ones. 

Had the Whig party, made up as it was of so many 
different views, found any one who would have suited 
the views of each division, it must have been by a 
deceptions course toward each component branch of 
the party, and a change of administration would have 
been only driving out one set selfishly devoted to its 
own interests, to introduce another of precisely the 
same character. No man could entertain honest po- 
litical sentiments of his own and agree with every 
section of the then Whig or opposition party. 

From their own compound principles, no political 
union could have greater reason for forbearance to- 
ward the sentiments of those, who from their personal 
and genera] popularity were appointed the leaders of 
this union ; and the greatest evidence which could be 
given of the popularity of the selection, and of the 
honesty of these leaders, was given by their daring to 
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differ from portions of the party which elevated them 
to power; preferring to he honest men, rather than to 
seek popularity hy trimming to all ; and being unwil- 
ling to sacrifice what they believed to be the best 
interests of the country to their own good. 

Honesty in the administration of our government 
is its only security ; for erroneous opinions in the minds 
of honest men will be openly exposed and subjected 
to correction ; but dishonest and able men will seek to 
make every national interest bend -to the particular 
course or opinions upon which their own power may 
depend. Therefore our great national interests are 
safest in the hands of those, who have the firmness 
and integrity of purpose to adhere to the honest con- 
victions of their own minds, rather than to sell every 
sacred principle to the exactions of a blind party 
spirit 

The editorial columns of the ^* United States. Ga- 
zette," a few days after the appearance of the fore- 
going article, quoting the opening paragraph, com- 
mented as follows : 
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" . ■ I . .1 .1 . ■ . ... I ■ . . „ , 

^ It is understood that the cabinet officers who write 
for the Madisonian, have the use of the editorial col- 
umns; and the * W.' which stands as the signature of 
the pen from which the above is extracted, would seem 
to intimate a high origin to the communication." 

Although flattered by the mistake of authorship, I 
had no reason to feel in the least so, by the remarks 
upon the sentiments and principles of the article, and 
the best excuse I can make for not relieving Mr. 
Webster from censure, which was due to my humble 
self, is, that he could better afford to bear it; and the 
correction would have been indulging vanity under 
the affectation of magnanimity. I, however, felt, un- 
der the circumstances, the more bound to utter my 
protest against the assaults made upon him at that 
time, which I did in the following article: 



A citizen of this Union, who refuses to become the 
humble tool of party leaders, who disdains to have 
his intellectual views bandaged by party measures, 
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but who maintains the independent right of a freeman 
to examine into tlie great measures affecting the 
national interests, to separate them from the personal 
popularity of their advocates, and to investigate their 
intrinsic character and bearing; who chooses to be the 
patriot rather than the partisan ; while such a citizen 
may, from a conviction of their injurious tendency^ 
an*ay himself in opposition to the measures of any 
statesman, he will yield him respect, proportioned to 
the dignity of intellect^ and honesty of character, by 
which these measures are sustained* While he may 
dissent from their principles, he will feel proud that 
his country can produce men, who, though of diverse 
views,, sustain their respective principles by an amount 
of intellectual power claiming the admiration of the 
world, and he will regard their eminence as a. legiti- 
mate source of national pride. 

But a debased party spirit, selfish and groveling in 
its character, and blinded by prejudice, cannot perceive 
the brilliancy of a pure and lofty character. Acknowl- 
edging no incentive but party success, it reduces the 
motives of others to the standard of its own compre- 
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hensioD, and is incompetent to judge of high motives 
of action. Love of countiyy and a sense of duty, are 
incentives too lofty to be appreciated by the spirit 
which, Arnold like, would sacrifice national honor and 
prosperity to its own interests. 

The gentleman whose name heads this article has 
be^i assailed as a prominent mark, by an unprincipled 
party spirit; and every true-hearted citizen of the 
United States, who has felt a personal pride in the 
great names which his country has. given to fame, and 
to history, must have felt pained, humbled and morti* 
fied by the vituperation and abuse which this spirit 
has hurled upon the fame of Daniel Webster. Who 
and what is the man thus assailed ? Let the intelli- 
gence and the heart of every patriot, aye, almost of 
every child, give the answer. It is he to whom the 
world points with confidence, when we would claim 
the admiration of strangers ^ the eloquence and 
statesmanship of our country. Eloquence which has 
raised still higher the already lofty character of our 
Senate'^ Chamber, and which has gone to the minds 
and hearts of men wherever the English language is 
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known : an eloquence which not alone soothes the ear 
and excites the fancy by harmonious periods and 
glowing figures, but which takes possession of the 
most capacious minds by the vigor of its thought and 
the power of its judgment The man, now, thus 
assailed, is he from whom, but a little while since, we 
justly derived a national compliment, in seeing him, 
the plain republican, the architect of his own fortune, 
a splendid but genuine production of democracy — 
receiving the homage of the most haughty aristocrats 
of Europe; asserting in his own character the dignity 
of the nobility of nature^ in the midst of that of 
coronets, and unassumingly receiving the courtesies of 
those whose brows they decorated.* It is he who 
stands preeminent in the front rank of the statesmen 
of the worl(L and whose fame is almost a part of the 
most perfect existing political organization, the per- 
petuity of which is a guarantee for that of the name of 
Daniel Webster; and even though the constitution 
itself should be overwhelmed by the turbulence and 



* Mr. Webiter had not long before this returned from England. 
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fame, and the office of Secretary of State, can add 
nothing to the fame of Daniel Webster save as it marks 
his readiness to devote his powers to the service of his 
country. Surely, patriotism and virtuous motives of 
action are yet to be found among our countrymen, 
and we can no where look for them with so much 
confidence as in those whose whole lives have been 
one continued flow of patriotic exertion. The true 
sphere of such men is in the councils of the nation. 

The spirit of party which thus assails the personal 
character of its political opponents, is more than the 
spirit which would, with vandal barbarism, destroy 
the libraries, specimens of art» and monuments of a 
hostile nation ; for it seeks to mutilate and destroy the 
most honorable specimens of its country's greatness ; 
to overturn and deface that which it cannot appreciate. 
What are patriotism and considerations of national 
greatness with those who arc led on by spoils and 
plunder ? They are unknown ; they can not be un- 
derstood by them. 

The political couhbc of Daniel Webster is before the 
nation; let those opposed to it attack it; expose its 



defects, defeat it But when selfish pditicians, it 
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how far their characters were moulded and controlled 
by that of the masses whose movements they appeared 
to direct or lead. Such individuals are but the points 
upon which the prevailing spirit of the age concen- 
trates itself, and are the levers through which the mov- 
ing power acts. Even the glorious character of our 
own Washington, the most perfect one history pre- 
sents, was the creation of a spirit of liberty which had 
been diffusing and extending itself among the people, 
from the time when the refugees of political and eccle- 
siastical tyranny first sought an asylum in the wilds 
of our continent 

What have individuals, who have been sustained by 
all the institutions of despotism, and had control of its 
forces, done for the people ? How have they directed 
these influences otherwise than against the interests of 
the people, save when, from weakness or danger threat- 
ening themselves, they have been compelled to pay 
a tribute to popular privilege, for the aid and support 
asked of the mass. Monarchs and aristocracies have 
made brilliant conbibutions to national glory, but not 
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in contests to establish principles beneficial to the 
people at large, so much as from selfish motives, to 
sustain their personal interests which thej have re- 
garded as those of their nation. 

The spirit of democracy, which lurked a hidden 
spark among the peoplo in their darkest days, has 
won every human right from despotism in despite of 
the powers of despotism, and contrary to the habits, 
thoughts and education of the people themselves. 
Who, then, shall calculate its influence when it no lon- 
ger lurks a hidden spark; but from almost an entire 
continent, in open blaze, sheds its light upon the world, 
and even where it is forbidden to manifest itself, bums 
with scarce controllable force beneath the institutions 
which seek to suppress and extinguish it f The spirit 
of democracy has never receded; every political con- 
vulsion, no matter what the result, has tended to the 
healthful advancement of democratic principles. Even 
the splendid drama of Napoleon's history has been 
subordinate to this end. It swept from the mind of 
Europe the paralyzing influence of legitimacy, and 

showed that the people eould erect from themselves a 
2 
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throne, mocking, by its power and splendor, that of 
regal descent. 

The enemies of democracy point to its turbulent 
out-breaks as evidence of its unhappy influences upon 
domestic existence, and stigmatis^e democracy as 
mobocracy. We are far, very far, from advocating or 
defending any violations of law or order, and we deny 
that such violations are the consequence of democracy ; 
but before condemning any organization for its imper- 
fections, it will be well to examine if greater imper- 
fections do not manifest themselves in opposing organ- 
izations. 

The outbreaks of a mob, not being a systematic vio- 
lation of human rights and justice, to which observation 
lias become accustomed, strike the attention promi- 
nently and forcibly ; while outrages upon right and 
justice, beyond all comparison far more extensive, may 
be committed under the sanction of a legalized des- 
potism, without attracting general remark, and with 
this great difference: the injuries of a mob are, in 
time and place, limited and local ; those of a despot- 
ism wide as its domain, and ever acting, night and 
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day. What iDJury to life and property can be com- 
mitted by any mob, to be measured by those horrible 
outrages which rob a whole people of their sustenance, 
and drive them to vice, jails, and alms-houses, that a 
favored few may riot in splendid pageantry, and laugh * 
in luxury at surrounding misery ? Again, the legal 
outrages of despotism are, in most cases, the delibe- 
rate result of studied vice and selfishness; the irregu- 
lar outrages of a mob are the spontaneous rush of 
many minds toone point, and that point a principle of 
virtue. No matter what the violation of law and order, 
no matter how degraded the agents, the purpose of a 
mob is generally to vindicate what it believes to be 
some violation of law, right or virtue. The motive is 
good, is proof of the purity and dignity of the Dem- 
ocratic spirit, though the mode of its exhibition is 
bad, and is to be deplored. Better, however, that this 
spirit in its exuberance should occasionally storm the 
law under virtuous impulses, than that an uniform 
quiet should be produced by a systematic violation of 
virtue, human rights and human happiness. 

The enemies of democracy also contend that the 
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necessarily uneducated conditioa of the mass is ad- 
verse to their capability for self-government Such 
persons have looked superficially to the influences of 
the spirit of democracy. Those who live under its in- 
stitutions, even though without the acquirements of 
letters, are not uneducated. From their earliest youth 
they are thrown into unrestrained rivalry and colli- 
sion with each other, which brings into play all their 
resources and develops their faculties, under the stimu- 
lus that success, in any pursuit, depends more upon 
individual merit, than upon adventitious circumstances. 
Each one feels that hb has a personal interest and 
control in the policy of his country ; its principles are 
discussed before him and by him ; they are submitted 
to his judgment and decision. Hence, the citizens of 
a republic, however illiterate, coarse and unrefined, are 
educated; have their faculties ynder continual cultiva- 
tion, for the practical purposes of life. Increasing 
time will proportionally mark the effects of this edu- 
cation, as our national character is yet forming under 
fhe influence of our institutions. 

The spirit of democracy has^ likewise, a fieivorable 
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and humanizing effect upon the manners of those with- 
in its influence. The manners of a democratic people 
may not be marked by the conventional forms and 
ceremonies, which characterize a courtly or aristocratic 
society, but there are principles at work which give a 
general diffusion to a courtesy springing from the hearty 
although it may be sometimes ungracefully manifested. 
In a country where people are divided, by polit- 
ical institutions, into ranks and castes, peculiarity of 
manner will attach to those divisions; and those who 
pride themselves upon belonging to the higher orders 9 
will naturally seek to mark their position by a reserve 
or even rudeness toward those unknown to them, or 
known to be beneath them ; on the other hand, those 
of inferior rank, when with admitted superiors, will 
display an humiliating subserviency, for which they 
will endeavor to compensate themselves, when their 
true position is unknown, by vulgar imitations of the 
arrogance of their superiors, and hence, in the promis- 
cuous intercourse of society, manners will be marked 
by the polished assumption and arrogance of pride, or 
its coarse and vulgar imitations. But in a country of 
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political equality, the highest social rank is that of a 
gentlemaD, and this being defined by no station or 
pursuit, all feel that they have a claim to it, and will, 
to a greater or less degree, according to circumstancesy 
cultivate corresponding manners^ making affability and 
courtesy general, as has been testified to by foreign 
writers upon our country. 

The literature of our country will take its tone and 
character from the spirit of democracy, and will again 
have a reflected and stimulated influence upon that 
spirit. The influence of hereditary usages and au- 
thority, of superior and exclusive classes, is to give 
weight to dogmas and doctrines; to make the precepts 
of individuals and the dicta of schools superior to the 
principles of truth; and it is only by such influence 
that these usages, authority and exclusive classes can 
maintain their position, and hence it is inculcated as a 
greater merit to adhere to long established and pre- 
scribed views, than to be guilty of the heresy of show- 
ing forth their weakness or error. The continuance of 
despotic governments and governmental religions de- 
pends upon the suppression of the freedom of thought 
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and investigation. The influence of democracy, on 
the contrary, is to send forth all minds boldly in search 
of those truths and facts which contribute most to the 
general good and happiness. So untrammeled are 
mens minds, that many strange and novel ideas, theo- 
ries and plans may be presented, as is seen in the 
sphere of mechanical invention, but none will become 
permanent but such as stand the test of the general 
welfare. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we will 
notice another charge often brought against the prac- 
ticability of democratic governments: the want of 
permanency and stability in their measures. We 
think that, from the very nature of democracy — its 
being a law of God, established among men, and the 
same in all ages, having at all times the same ultimate 
object in view, and that object the universal good of 
the human race — that its measures are those alone 
which will be permanent and stable. True, measures 
and policy must be experimental and varying until 
those which are in exact accordance with the principle 
of democracy are discovered, and none can exist but 
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those which have this accordance. Measures which 
are now the settled and permanent policy of our 
country, have had to struggle into existence through 
the discord of opposing influences; and measures 
which are now subjects of doubt, contest and opposi- 
tion, will eventually be acknowledged as the true fruit 
of democratic principles and claim a general reception. 
The spirit of democracy is ever onward, it cannot re- 
cede, and none can see its limits or its end. The in- 
fluences, at which we have glanced, are constantly 
acting and reacting upon each other, imparting new 
impulses, and giving and receiving new strength. 
Every elevation and every dignity, won for the mass, 
gives it a claim to higher elevation and higher dignity. 
Already is conceded to the people a respect and a po- 
sition which, in former days, would not have been 
conceded to many of the influential and exclusive 
classes. As the advance of democracy tends to the 
general welfare of man, and as this welfare is founded 
in virtue alone, no human power can rise superior to 
it, and it must finally lead to the establishment of laws 
and usages consistent with the principles of virtue. 
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The spirit of democracy has a fitting temple ia the 
architecture of oar country; and while contemplating 
our mountain ranges, vast rivers with their teeming 
valleys, our ocean lakes, broad and fertile prairies, or 
listening to the thunders of Niagara's flood, may every 
member of the republic be urged to make our coun- 
try's noble architecture, the type of its future moral 
and political destiny. 
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nature will run riot, and retaliate for any neglect of 
their proper direction. 

I do not intrude upon you my opinions respecting 
your Association, from an assumption that they have 
any special value or claim to your attention. The 
impulses which have called you together — the literary 
pursuits in which you are engaged, give assurance that 
you are incited by refined tastes, and governed by 
obligations which make you, to some extent, independ- 
ent of the approbation of individuals; even of those 
not so humble as myself. But every citizen who 
properly values the institutions of our Republic must 
rejoice, and has a right to express his gratification at 
anything which tends to sustain and to advance those 
institutions. Their continued success and future ad- 
vancement depend so much upon the direction given 
to the energies and fkculties of our young men, that 
it becomes a source of the highest gratification to see 
any of them acting up to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities, by the aid of such associations as that you 
have organized; and I am invited by the reflections 
it has suggested, to address you this letter upon some 
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of the practical influeDces of popular institations ; our 
obligations to them ; and the dangers to which they 
are exposed. 

It may not be an unwarrantable egotism, to say 
that my remarks are not altogether the result of closet 
theories, but are drawn from opportunities of practical 
observation of society as it exists under various grades 
and manners of organization. It has been my lot to 
mingle in close association with my fellow-maD, as he 
appears amid the simple wants, untutored passions, 
and insulated independence of barbarism; to have 
seen him awkwardly moving in the restraints of a 
new civilization; to have dwelt with him in the log 
cabins of our western forests and prairies, where, in 
the pride of self-reliance and local independence, he 
felt the dignity of his union with a grand and widely- 
extended social system ; displaying faculties educated 
and strengthened by influences independent of scho- 
lastic acquirements and unvarnished by the polish of 
refinement. Again, I have seen him with his whole 
nature hidden beneath the artificial splendor of con- 
ventional usages; and from this experience I have 
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learned that there is much to respect where the adven- 
titious aid of ornament is wanting, and much to regret 
and deplore amid its most improving splendor* It 
has taught me to be thankful that this is ^ my own, 
my native land/' and to place a jealous value upon its 
institutions. 

The utility and consequent success of popular gov* 
ernment depend so much upon the culture and self- 
government of each of its members, that the youth of 
our country have their individual obligations extend- 
ing to a much wider range than that of their personal 
success. Each can say, the " state ! 't is I ; '' for each is 
the state in epitome, and his cultivation is that of the 
state. As every member of an oligarchy is bound to 
the interests of his class, so in our country we are 
bound to those broad principles which, repudiating 
the limited interests and exclusive rights of aristocracy, 
go to show that the great and good lies sown broad- 
cast among the people, to spring up in a wide-spread 
and useful harvest. Such obligations may involve 
more active duties than are at firet apparent It is not 
enough, that we live quietly under our institutions, 
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and give them the acquiescence of tacit enjoy men t 
In the words of a poetical philosopher — 

" Of him on whom the riches were bestowed 
Of liberty, the rays of streaming light 
Will be required ; liberty demands 
Intense exertion. Stolid despotism 
Can rest nnmoved like inorganic stuff. 
And yet may last a time ; not freedom so. 
Freedom is like organic life, suspended 
Between the two unalterable points — 
Unceasing action or a putrid death. 
Th^ terms of earnest freedom are not light ; 
For freedom is but plenitude of right. 
And every honest right a hugging twin 
Of obligation— they were bom together ; 
They are like woof and warp of choicest web, 
A scurril rag, if one be ravelled out 
The gospel of stout civil liberty 
Is like the enfranchisement of Christian souls. 
Imposing greatest tasks of right and truth. 
But freedom, too — man's healthiest existence. 
Is like the joyous life of sylvan tribe. 
Each tree, each vine — ^they hide their laws of growth ; 
They spread, entwine, and struggle toward the light ; 
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Tbe vernal ray infuses wak*ning warmth, 
And life pervades the whole community." 

Inaction would be culpable, were there no opposing 
principles to be encountered and contended with ; but 
unfortunately there is no such unanimity, and while 
we know that much of the world is arrayed against 
US) both in sentiment and political organization, there 
is too much evidence that in our midst there are two 
classes hostile to the existing arrangement of our polit- 
ical system. One which regards with admiration and 
favor the splendors of aristocracy, and another which 
would level all to barbarian rudeness, and loosen the 
bonds which hold in check the wildest passions of our 
nature. 

In the various grades of human intellect, there are 
undoubtedly feeble minds which bow before the cir- 
cumstance of aristocratic pomp, or flutter around the 
tinsel which glitters over its principles and conceal 
their enormous pretension — pretension to separate 
men into ranks and stations, without respect to the 
claims of talent and virtue; principles which make 
plebeian the intelligent mechanic, the engineer, the 
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architect, the painter, the poet-r-those whose minds 
are the thrones of intellect, and whose hands are the 
instruments of skillful genius ; while he may be patri- 
cian, whose occupation and ambition are to fill the 
various degrees which range between the bully of the 
pugilistic ring and the enervated lounger of a fash- 
ionable drawing-room. In addition to those who^ 
from mental organization, may be the admirers of the 
splendors of aristocracy, it can not be questioned that 
many who have successfully achieved the high posi- 
tion which is consequent upon fame and fortune, not 
satisfied with the influence justly earned by them, 
sigh after the exclusive privileges enjoyed by those on 
the top round of the social ladder, in countries of 
political organization different from our own. They 
look with distaste upon the institutions, through the 
protection of which they have made their own ascent, 
because they can not enroll their blood in a higher 
register than that of the humble masses from which 
they sprung. There are many influences encouraging 
tbese tendencies, and disseminating erroneous impres- 
sions. Notwithstanding the great lessons taught by 
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our Republic, since its formation, in regard to the true 
dignity of man, few of us are educated out of the fic- 
tions and prejudices handed down from the ages of 
feudality, and still embodied in the political systems 
of great nations. Not only romance and poetry lend 
their fascinating powers to the same errors, but most 
of the works put in the hands of youth, as unexcep- 
tionable history, deepen and extend the false impres- 
sion, until it becomes difficult to estimate man ab- 
stracted from the "guinea stamp" of rank, or to 
conceive that all the qualities and sensibilities of a hero 
may be found in the hearts and heads of those en- 
gaged in what are called the humble pursuits of life. 
Society will, of course, form itself into cliques and 
associations^ according to the tastes and sympathies of 
those so associating; and as we all, in the various 
occupations of life, exhibit this social disposition, it 
must be conceded even to thos^ who are bound by a 
common folly, and who unite for the purposes of 
fashionable frivolity. But the popular judgment will 
claim to establish the standard of what is best; and 
what was best under other institutions, and in past 
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ages, ceases to be so now; last of all will it be con- 
ceded in an utilitarian age, and to the votaries of folly 
and fashion. And any such claim may be looked 
down upon with contempt by all engaged in the truly 
Boble pursuits of usefulness. 

It is to be deplored, that men do not always rest 
satisfied in the dignity which should emanate from 
the consciousness of being useful; but, by manifest* 
ing envy and jealousy toward the pretensions of 
self' constituted ezclusives, they in some measure ac- 
knowledge the importance of those pretensions, and 
pay tribute to them, by making an unworthy confes- 
sion of inferiority. These are the feelings which 
beget the levelers and disorganizers of society, and it 
is important to be shown that such feelings are hostile 
to our institutions, and consequently hostile to popular 
rights. 

Experience and observation teach that the inclina- 
tions and desires of the human heart, when inordinate 
in power or irregular in direction, obey a law of re- 
tributive justice, and while they punish the individual 
manifesting th^n, even in Uie reward of success, they 
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make his punishment tributary to the common good. 
Contemplate, for a moment, the inordinate desire for 
wealth. He who is cursed with this lowest of pas- 
sions toils on and on ; denies himself the legitimate 
enjoyments of life. Blinded to the beauties and har- 
monies of nature and art, he loses the pleasure of 
their contemplation. Too often, the well-springs of 
joy, which ahould flow in streams of human affec- 
tion, are dried at their source, and a life of avarice 
becomes a path in a moral desert, while the promised 
joy is a flying phantom, ever beyond the unreachable 
more. Thus it is with the. individual. But what is 
the effect upon the community ? The whole man — 
energies of soul, of mind, and body, have been coined 
into public wealth. New sources of wealth have been 
opened under the individual desire, arts originated, 
manufactories instituted, and mines, forests, and seas 
explored. In like manner, the same wise law makes 
the follies, extravagances, and vices of those who have 
accumulated the stores of society, tributary to industry, 
energy, and integrity, by again distributing among 
the people the wealth which these latter qualities had 
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gathered together. Thus the beauty, harmony, and 
adaptation of our institutions are vindicated, and the 
individuals composing the various classes of society 
made interchangeable, according to their capabilities; 
and the causes for class hostility, envy, and jealousy, 
are removed or done away with. It is a disregard of 
these laws, the confounding of political with social 
equality, which has been among the errors of French 
republicanism, and is the error of socialism. It is 
unjust to human nature, to legislate an equality of 
wealth, or a conformity of manners, irrespective of 
merit and taistes, as endow by law organized aristocra- 
cies with exclusive privileges. Every attempt at this 
forced equalization gives facility to the sophistical 
deductions of the advocate for exclusive privileges; 
when he tells you, in support of his views, that nature 
points to such an arrangement, because men are born 
unequal in physical and mental powers; and when 
he claims for man the same hereditary law of pure 
blood which is so carefully respected in unreasoning 
animals. These laws of inequality, and hereditary 
transmission, none can deny; but we can use them 
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against both aristocrat and socialist. We claim that 
each individual be left free and tintrammeled, to 
achieve the position to which this inequality resigns 
him; and in regard to the law of hereditary trans- 
mission of qualities, we demand the evidence to show 
that the good and the bad are necessarily limited to 
particular stations in life. The physiological his- 
tory of man, teaches that prominent qualities of 
mind and body may lie dormant for several gen- 
erations, and then appear in their original force in 
the same line of blood. It is apparent,^ then, that 
during this sleep of ennobling powers, families may 
sink to the humblest stations; and from these stations, 
then, the sun of genius may arise, to dazzle the world 
with a splendor in brilliant contrast with the clouds 
of obscurity from which it has burst 

The socialist and the aristocrat are alike the ene- 
mies of human progress and efficient freedooL The 
socialist takes from man, by diffusion, the property in 
and responsibility for himself, and impedes advancement 
by paralyzing energy. The aristocrat produces the 
same result by monopolies^ which leave nothing for 
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ihe privileged to gain, and but little for the excluded 
to hope for. Individualism — a close^ responsible indi- 
vidualism is the spirit of progress and soul of freedom. 

At this present moment, some poor artisan, anzions 
to escape from the oppression of poverty, and the hu- 
mility ci obscurity, robs nature of food and rest, in the 
study of some new combination of mechanical powers, 
which is to contribute to the comforf and enjoyment 
of his fellows; but the rewards of fsEune and fortune 
are to be his own. 

Some lawyer, just entering upon his profession in 
an obscure village withdrawn from the seductive plea- 
sures of society, is studying, working, drudging in the 
loneliness of his office; concentrating the powers of 
his intellect upon a case which is to elicit and establish 
principles most interesting to the community. His 
mind is to deduce them, the radiations are to go from 
him, and, perhaps, flash far beyond the limited locality 
of his residence. He works with the eyes of the world 
upon him. A physician in the silent watches of the 
night, is deep buried in his study, enthusiastically 

engaged in the contemplation of some disease^ or 
3 
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specimen of disease, externally most disgusting, but to 
him it speaks in clear and beautiful language, silently 
written by the finger of the Almighty, and tells of 
laws and actions over which his mind expands itself in 
boundless enjoyment: he feels impatient to invite the 
world to share his pleasure. His own mind is then a 
kingdom embracing the welfare of the whole human 
family. 

» 

Such is individualism acting under the guaranty of 
free institutions, and bearing the torch of Hope along 
its path. 

We will now give some attention to the influence of 
individualism, and to the bearing of our institutions up- 
on that virtue which "covereth a multitude of sins" — 
Charity — and the word is used in its limited application 
to the relief of the suflferings of our fellow-creatures. 

Some years ago, circumi^nces threw me into con- 
stant and intimate association with an intelligent and 
educated foreigner, resident in our country. Upon 
one occasion, a wonderiug and commiserating crowd 
was gathered around a poor wretch writhing in the 
convulsions of epilepsy. My companion came at 
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once to the conclusion, that it was only a feigned ap- 
peal to public sympathy, and acting upon this convic- 
tion, he pushed his way through the crowd, pinched 
up a fold of skin upon the neck of the convulsed per- 
son, and thrust through it the blade of a. sharp knife. 
The victim of this barbarous test proved to be a genu- 
ine epileptic. At another time, a well fingered written 
petition was presented my companion by a tottering 
old man — a revolutionary relic, "Whose trembling 
limbs had borne him to our door." My friend called 
a boy, who happened to be near, placed the old man's 
petition and a sixpence in the boy's hand, and directed 
him to deposit the paper upon the opposite pavement, 
and to keep the money for his trouble. Weak and 
trembling as he was, I was glad to see the fire of '76 
sparkle in the old man's eye, a% raising his cane, he 
made an assault upon my companion, threatening a 
severe chastisement for his heartlessness. 

A citizen of our own or any other country, might 
have acted just as this person did, but no one of our 
countrymen possessing the mental and moral organ- 
ization of the individual alluded to^ would have done 
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SO. The acts were inconsistent with his general char- 
acter; hence it is fair to infer that his uncharitable 
feelings were attributable to the circumstances under 
which his diaracter had been formed, and I think it 
maj be shown that such an effect might be the result 
of certain political and social arrangements. 

Look, for instance, at a country which, by artificial 
arrangements, such as the laws of entail and primogen- 
iture, secures a small portion of its people in enormous 
wealth, and its consequent luxuiy and splendor. This 
unequal distribution of course increases the chances of 
poverty and distress among the masses and multiplies 
the subjects of charity. The favored class is so far 
removed from the sufferings of those who are not pro- 
tected, that their common humanity is almost forgot- 
ten and sympathy is deadened. Permanent wealth 
and luxury is apt to induce a morbid and refined sen- 
sibility, which shrinks from contact with the revolting 
misery which would identify the common humanity; 
and money which has not the value imparted by labo- 
nous acquisition, is often distributed to pnichase an 
exemption from the painful exerdse of an active and 
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discntninating charity ; and this easy liberality invites to 
feigned distress and imposture. Suppose, further, that 
such a country, to meet the necessities it has created, 
loads the industrial classes with heavy taxes and poor- 
rates. With the fund thus accumulated, let large and 
showy edifices, devoted to charitable purposes, be 
glared in the public eye. Externally this will appear 
a people of splendid charity; but let us lift the vail 
and see. what heart beats beneath it. The industrial 
classes look with a jealous and angry eye upon the 
amount forced by law from their earnings. They look 
around them and see the domes^ and walls, and 
grounds of the splendid establishments, to which they 
are bound to contribute, and in which are maintained 
a retinue of officials. They naturally learn to consider 
poverty as a legal prey upon their purse; to look 
upon it as an offense, and to regard every case of des- 
titution as of the same factitious character as those 
created by the indiscriminate liberality of the upper 
classes. When appeals are made to them, the reply 
is: the law has been met. Their poor-rates have been 
paid, and the sufferer too often is turned from their 
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door, to perish, perhaps, in sight of these institutions, 
which, for want of certain formalities, he cannot enter. 
Charity having thus become law has ceased to be 
feeling. It is represented by the magnificent brick 
and stone walls, and like the cement which binds them 
together, it has indurated into more than marble hard- 
ness. The charity of law, is cold, formal and routine. 
From such effects as these, our institutions have so far 
preserved us, and may we never seek to loose our in- 
dividual obligations in a boastful display of public 
charities ; and may we ever bear in mind that our pe- 
cuniary aid may be a barren gift unless accompanied 
by a kind and cheering spirit, which can light l^e 
gloom of despondency and tell the victims of want 
and privation, thjat there is a hope of life and happi- 
ness for them in the companionship and brotherhood 
of humanity. 

Kindred to such a spirit is that which imparts kind, 
courteous, and gentlemanly deportment to our inter- 
course with each other ; and it adds no small consider- 
ation to the value of our institutions, and to the obliga- 
tions we owe them, if they contribute to the diffusion 
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and equalization of refined manners. I do not allude 
to the conventional forms and masonic rules which are 
necessary to establish a membership with exclusive 
classes and fashionable circles, those Chesterfieldian 
arts and grimaces which have been not inaptly called 
the manners of a dancing-master ingrafted upon the 
principles of a scoundrel. I refer to those natural and 
spontaneous graces which spring from benevolence of 
heart, Christian charity, and from the iaxtemal influ- 
ences, teaching the self-respect which prevents servility, 
and the appreciation of the rights of others which for- 
bids arrogance. The respect paid by mankind to refined 
manners, is as natural as the respect paid to the virtues 
of which the manners are the external signs, and the 
sense of their appreciation is similar to that which de- 
rives enjoyment from the beauties and harmonies of na- 
ture and art. Therefore, those who aflfect a coarse, rude, 
and offensive deportment, under the idea that it indicates 
honesty and sincerity of character, violate the natural 
common sense and good taste of their fellow-men, and 
with such endorsers, the claim to honesty may be con- 
sidered counterfeit. The Bible, adapted by Divine 
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wisdom to all the circumstaiices of life, offers the best 
rulesjand strongest injunctions of gentlemanly deport- 
ment In a curious book by De Foe, called "^Re- 
ligious Courtship/' a conversation is carried on between 
a pious sister, and her irreligious brother. I quote 
the following remarks'of the sister : 

" Let the scripture be judge, whether the rules of 
life dictated by the apostles to the Christian churches, 
were not such, as not only agree well with that of a 
gentleman, but indeed with that without which no 
man can be a gentleman ; if you look almost through 
the epistles in the New Testament, you will find it so ; 
I'll name you a few : 

Phil. i. 9, 10. That your love may abound in 
knowledge and all judgment. There's wisdom and 
learning. 

That you may approve things that are excellent 
There's solid judgment. 

That ye may he sincere and without offence. There 
is the honesty and open-heartedness of a true gentle- 
man. 

1 Peter, iii. 8. Love as brethren^ be pitiful, be 
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courteous. There is the charity, the beDeficence, and 
the good-breeding of a gentleman. 

Col. iii. 12. Put on bowels of merey, kindness^ 
humbleness of mindy meekness, i&c. Who can be a 
gentleman without these ? 

Col. iv. 8. Whatsoever things are honesty justy 
jmre^ lovely, and of good report, think of these things. 
What think you now? Can the practice of these 
things dishonor a gentleman ? or do they honor and 
illustrate, and indeed make a gentleman ? 

In lowliness of nUnd let each esteem others better 
than themselves. What becomes a gentleman more 
than such humility ? I could name you many others. 
Will any man that needs these rules say they are not 
suitable to a gentleman ? 'No, brother, it shall ever be 
a rule to me, that the only complete man en earth is 
a religious gentleman." Manners such as these pre- 
cepts teach, need not be limited to any station or oc- 
cupation in life, and it is the tendency of our institu- 
tions to diffuse them throughout society. Where mai 
are fixed in their positions by birth and occupation, 

and no change in their general relations is dependent 
3* 
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upon their deportment, there is, of course, but little, if 
any inducement for those in humble occupations to 
refine their manners; but where, as in our country, 
every one possessed of the characteristics has a right 
to call himself a gentleman, courteous and gentlemanly 
demeanor is found to'^e of more general existence, 
and foreigners are compelled to express their admira- 
tion of the tone and bearing which mark among us 
those engaged in pursuits which, with them, would be 
associated with rudeness and vulgarity. We may re- 
joice that such are the humanizing influences of our in- 
stitutions, for were their effect upon the general manner 
of those living under them, of an opposite character, 
as is alledged by the advocates of aristocracy, we 
might be tempted to adopt the language and senti- 
ments of Hazlitt, when he says : ** I cannot describe 
the contempt and disgust I have felt at the tone of 
what would be thought good company, when I have 
witnessed the sleek, smiling, glossy, gratuitous assump- 
tion of superiority to every feeling of humanity, hon- 
esty, or principle, making part of the etiquette, the 
mental and moral costume of the table, and every 
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profession of toleration for the lower orders, that is^ for 
the great mass of oar fellow-creatures, treated as indeco- 
rum, and breach of the harmotiy of well-regulated so- 
ciety. In short, I prefer a bear-garden to the adder's 
den." 

In addition to the hostility which our institutions 
have to encounter from the domestic treachery of 
those whom the favors of fortune have seduced into 
the belief that they are worthy of exclusive privileges, 
and of those who by a system of forced leveling would 
deprive man of his natural rights, popular government 
is exposed to the assaults made upon it by the pens of 
able, systematic, and interested advocates of opposing 
modes of government, and in this contest of varied 
forces it falls to our young men to array themselves 
into an army of moral influences, which shall bear on, 
and on, the banner of enlightened freedom, until it 
floats triumphant over class privileges, and leaves them 
a ruin for the wondering contemplation of the political 
antiquary. 

The August number, for the present year, of the 
popular and extensively read Blackwood's Edinburgh 
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Magazine, contains an eloquent review of Lamartine's 
Bevolution of 1848, in which the writer brings all his 
powers, of ridicule and argument, to bear against both 
the theory and practice of republican government It 
maj, perhaps, appear presumptuous in me to contro- 
vert the opinions of a writer for a periodical of such 
established reputation and influence as Blackwood, 
and I am only tempted to do so by a conviction of 
the truth and strength of my cause which renders it 
independent of the deficient skill and ability of its 
advocate. 

False argument and erroneous opinions^ sometimes 
gain force and currency when placed in connection 
with or behind prominent and generally acknowledged 
truths. When alluding to the causes which unfit the 
French, particularly, for popular institutions, and give 
that people a tendency to turbulence and revolution, 
the reviewer says : ** The irreligion, or rather general 
oblivion of religion which commonly prevails in the 
towns, is a part, though doubtless a most important 
part, of this universal disposition. Christianity is ab- 
jured or forgotten, not because it is disbelieved, but 
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' " ' '^ 

because it is disagreeable. Men do not give them- 
selves the trouble to inquire whether it is true or &lse; 
they simply give it the go-bj, and pass quietly on the 
other side, because it imposes a restraint, to them in- 
supportable, on their passions. Dispositions of this 
sort are the true feeders of revolution, because they 
generate at once its convulsions in like manner as pas- 
sions which require gratification, poverty which de- 
mands food, and activity which pines for employment" 
The sentiments above quoted claim our assent and win 
our approbation. The restraints of religion and the 
searching self-discipline of Christianity are essential to 
the success of popular institutions. So closely are they 
associated, that it may be questioned whether the one 
will not lead to the other — whether the* establishment 
of popular rights has not gone hand-in-hand with the 
spread of pure and unadulterated Christianity; and 
whether the continued existence of popular govern- 
ment does not facilitate the spread of those Christian 
principles upon which it so essentially depends. It is 
most certain that the irreligion and immorality alluded 
to by the reviewer were the growth of the corrupting 
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influence of despotic and aristocratic institutions. He 
substitutes effects and their results for primary causes. 
In another place the reviewer tells his readers that 
** self-government is the dream of the enthusiast, the 
vision of the inexperienced ; oligarchy is the history of 
man. In vain are institutions popularized, nobles de- 
stroyed, masses elevated, education diffused, self-gov- 
ernment established : all that will not alter the char- 
acter of man ; it will not qualify the multitude for 
self-direction — it will not obviate that first of necessi- 
ties to mankind — the necessity of being governed. 
What is the first act of every assembly of men associ- 
ated together for any purpose^ social, political or chari- 
table? To nominate a committee by whom the 
common affairs are to be regulated. What is the first 
act of that committee ? To nominate a sub-committee 
of two or three, in whom the direction of affairs is 
practically vested." This language of the reviewer, 
uttered in the bold confidence of wrong, falls with the 
impress of surprise and astonishment upon our ears. 
But it is well for us to know that such sentiments are 
promulgated and read, and believed by thousands^ 
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notwithstanding their glaring sophistry, and that their 
contradiction lies written over the vast surface of our 
repuhlic, in all the eloquence of its achievements in 
arts and arms — in statesmanship and diplomacy — in 
the production of the individually great, and in the 
diffusion of morals and religion, prosperity and general 
happiness. This very disposition to nominate a few 
to manage the affairs of all, so sneeringly alluded to, 
constitutes the security, efficiency and superiority of 
self-government. The convocation of all gives to each 
an individual interest and responsibility in what is go- 
ing on, his faculties are quickened and his judgment 
strengthened. The few selected, are chosen from all 
for superior capacity, or facilities for managing the 
business in hand, and their efficient action is secured 
in the highest sense of individual responsibility-^ the 
agents are not independent of those who call them in- 
to existence. But let the chief agents in the business 
of society, and the right to high station be designated 
by the accident of birth, and social and political inter- 
ests may, as they have, fall into the management of 
imbecile idiocy; — the dispensation- of charity, to the 
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cold and seliSsh^ and the affairs of religion to the pro- 
fane and licentious. 

The selection of public men by the popular voice^ 
gives the guarantee of self-interest that better men 
shall be chosen than if the decision is by chance. It 
is well known that those destitute of principle them- 
selvesy respect it in others, and even an assemblage of 
bad men, obliged to trust their interests to a few or 
one of their number, will naturally select those in 
whom they can most confide; and in the ^characters 
of mixed good and evil which constitute society, the 
aggregate judgment must fall upon the principle of 
goodness and capacity, as that only in which they can 
have a common faith. The judgment of men may 
sometimes be erroneous as to the individuals selected 
by them, but the disposition and the interest is to 
choose the best One of the most remarkable laws of 
nature gives the security for correct judgment and 
points out popular government as that best adapted to 
man. However humble may appear the intellectual 
endowments of the individuals of the mass, compared 
to the exceptional possessors of great genius and 
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intellectual power, it is only the common sense of the 
aggregate mass which can correctly determine the 
questions relating to the interests of mankind. Guizot^ 
in his history of civilization, tells us that '*It is com- 
mon sense which gives to words their proper significa- 
tion, and common sense is the Genius of Humanity." 
In the essay of Beattie on Truth, it is said that "com- 
mon sense or instinct, which prompts men to trust to 
their own feelings, hath in all ages continued the 
same; but the interests, pursuits, and abilities of phi- 
losophers are susceptible of endless variety, and their 
theories vary accordingly." 

The facts which have been laid before you in this 
letter, and the great law to which allusion has been 
made, show conclusively, the bold ignorance of the 
Blackwood essayist; and they prove not only that 
man is capable of self-government which offers a 
security against the imperfections of human nature. 
So progressive have been its influences^ that from ob- 
servation of the past, there is reason to hope for the 
breaking down of all old prejudices and external dis- 
guises, until >moral greatness becomes the principle of 
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distinction among men. An eloquent and philosophic 
writer of our own country has these words : " Hitherto 
the world has seen only aristocracies; moral greatness 
is the truly republican condition of society. A more 
than human teacher has declared, ^ In my Father's 
house are many mansions," yea, an open and honored 
place for all that enter in. It is a civilization fbunded 
on moral culture, on the life of the affections, that 
must yet be l^e great leveling principle in human 
society, equalizing all conditions of life, ennobling all 
lawful avocations, encircling with its zone of kindest 
sympathies, the loftiest and the lowliest dwellings. 

There is hope for the speedy advent of this millen- 
nial condition of society, in the fact that the several 
principles of greatness that have been reversed in suc- 
cessive ages, have supplanted one another, each with 
more rapid footsteps than the preceding. For the 
first half of the world's history, we trace no higher 
principle than brute force. The ascendency of the 
military spirit makes the next two thousand years. 
But the reverence of birth, of wealth, of intellect, have 
succeeded each other by much shorter intervals; and 
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moral greatness is even now, we trusty winning the 
ascendency. 

Christian beneyolence abready belts the globe. Art 
lends its fire-wings; science its eagle vision; wisdom 
its age gathered. We will hope, then, that an early 
posterity may witness the entire supremacy of faith, 
truth, and love. 

Gentlemen of the Irving Literary Institute, having 
made use of your Association as the text for the fore- 
going reflections, I shall be most happy if they prove 
in any way useful to you. 
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It would seem to be almost tumecessary, at this 
time and in this country, to say anything upon the 
importance and the necessity of general education. 
But, unfortunately, while all give a formal assent to 
its value, there is too much reason to fear that the 
public mind is not so. .deeply and so earnestly im- 
pressed with the worth of education as the gener^ 
verbal admission would imply. Few individ]ials be- 
come workers in the cause of education proportioned 
to their acknowledgment of its value,, or la any degree 
proportioned to its influence upon the interests of 
every member of the conununity. 

This prevailing apathy and indifference could not 
exist, were the true nature of education fully under- 
stood, and its whole influence upon individual pros- 
perity and happiness correctly appreciated; were it 
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Been to be an elevating power, and an element of suc- 
cess, not only to the man of literary and scientific 
pursuits, but to the laborer and mechanic. It shall 
be the endeavor of this report, briefly to set forth the 
nature and importance of general education, and its 
relations to individual and national prosperity and 
happiness. The object of education is ''to develop in 
each individual all the perfection of which he is sus- 
ceptible."* To cultivate man to the full and produc- 
tive exercise of all the faculties with which he has 
been endowed by the Creator; and, hence, it is a 
necessity to render every human being fit for his 
greatest usefulness; and society has not done its duty, 
while, to any individual, the opportunity for this full 
development is wantmg. 

So extended a view of the nature of education 
embraces the cultivation, in just proportion, of all the 
human powers — ^physical, mental, and moral, none 
of which can be neglected without detriment to 
the others. Such is their mutual dependence and 

•Kant. 
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support that no edacation is efiSdent which does not 
apply to all the faculties of the human oi^ganization. 
Without {)hyBical energy, the firame sinks beneath the 
nenrons exhaustion of mental labor, and firmnesB is 
wanting for the fulfillment of moral obligations. For- 
titude abandons the weak and neryoas, and industry 
is a virtue beyond the reach of the enervated and lan- 
guid. "To exercise an art, it is necessary to com- 
mence by procuring the instrumente; and, to render 
these instmments useful, it is necessary that they be 
made sufficiently firm and solid. To learn to think, it 
is liecessary, then, to exercise our limbs, senses, and 
organs, which are the instruments of our intelligence; 
and, to make these instruments the more available, it 
is necessary that the body which furnishes them should 
be robust and healthy. Thus, so far from the reason 
proper of man forming itself independently ai the 
body, it is the good constitution of the body which 
renders the operations of the mind easy and Bure^'' * 
Without mental power and cultivation, physical 
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energies fail of their entire usefulness ; and, without 
moral control, both physical and mental power become 
engines of vice instead of the supports of virtue, and 
are annihilated by their corrupt and vitiated manifes- 
tations. With these few remarks upon the nature of 
education, in its whole signification, our further in- 
quiry shall be directed to that part of it embracing 
mental culture. 

Much of the popular indifference in relation to in- 
tellectual acquirements may arise from the error of 
regarding acquu-ements as the whole of education. 
Those who take this view of the subject may well 
argue that it. is a waste of time to expend it in the 
acquisition of knowledge which is not directly appli- 
cable to their special pursuits. Languages, mathe- 
matics, and science, they may say, are useless to him 
whose vocation in life has no dependence upon those 
branches of knowledge. This is very far from a cor- 
rect view of the subject Acquirements are not^ in 
themselves, the whole of education. They are but 
the means of efifecting it, and knowledge is the neces- 
sary result of that discipline and training which gives 
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mental capacity and power. If it were possible for 
any knowledge to be entirely useless, it would still 
have served a valuable purpose, by the powers devel- 
oped in the process of acquisition. 

Take away all the attainments which form a com- 
plete and accomplished education, and yet the mental 
power, which has been developed in the progress of 
attainment, remains for application to the practical 
purposes of life. The fact is illustrated every day by 
those who, for want of use, have forgotten the studies 
of their youth, and yet exhibit the mental vigor which 
those studies have imparted, and go on through life in 
the exercise of this cultivated strength, until nature 
yields to the infirmities of age. Man is bidden, by a 
law of ^ Him who doeth all things well," to employ 
his youth in disciplining his faculties for the work of 
life; for it is a physiological law, that only through 
the period of growth and youth are the faculties sus- 
ceptible of development and increase; and when the 
period of culture terminates in that of action, when 
the active duties of life prohibit, in most men, the con- 
tinuance of study, the mind has attained the greatest 
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strength of which it is capable. It may go on to 
new applications of its power, but it is now too late 
to increase its force, and the man must, for the re- 
mainder of his existence, suffer the penally of neglect 
during the time assigned by nature for the purposes 
of education ; and the community which permits this 
neglect Is responsible, beyond evasion, for all the men- 
tal power which is thus lost In this view of the sub- 
ject, the neglect of early education is not only the 
loss of acquirement, but the loss of the power to ac- 
quire; it is not only removing objects of beauty and 
pleasure from before the eye, but destroying the power 
of sight It is the failure to bring the man up to the 
full purpose of his creation, to that earthly develop- 
ment which foreshadows the expansive powers of his 
fiiture immortality, and the higher intellectual associa- 
tion of his disembodied existence. None know more 
assuredly the duty and importance of mental culture 
than those whose scientific investigations are with the 
materiality through which mind manifests itself. The 
following passage is from the. pages of one of the most 
distinguished living physiologists: 
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"By this immortal soal, the ezistenoe of which is 
thos guessed by many bat of whose pfesenoe within 
him he derives the strongest assurance from Kevehi- 
tion, man is connected with beings of a higher order, 
am(M)g wh<»n intelligenoe exists,* unrestrained in its 
exercise by the imperfections of that corporeal mech- 
anism through which it here, operates; and to this 
state — a state of more intimate communion of mind 
with mindy and of crei^ures with their Creator, he is 
encouraged to aspire, as- the reward of the improve* 
ment of the talents here committed to his charge."* 

These facts, relative to intellectual culture, are^illus- 
trated by every-day observation of the. laws of the 
physical frames Let the arm of man be, during his 
period of growth, still' and inactive; it acquires no 
muscular development^ and retains in adult years . the 
feebleness of childhood; but let it swing the me- 
chanic's hammer, or the wood-chopper's axe, and it 
grows, swells, aad hardens to its fullest capability ; and 



* Principles of HumsA Physiology, by Wm. P. Carpen- 
ter, M. D., F. R. 8. 
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that being reached, is retained by constant use through 
the whole of vigorous manhood ; but the felled forest^ 
or the result of the mechanic's blows, are like the 
acquirements of intellect^ not the education but the 
means bj which it has been effected, and the -man 
made ready for his work. 

'* Mental philosophers have always admitted that 
if a man, through imperfect education, has never had' 
his reasoning faculties called forth, the instrument of 
that power becomes more or less atrophied, and the 
power is more or less lost For instance, take two 
boys bom of the same parents, and with the same, or 
nearly the same original capacity. Suppose them dif- 
ferently educated, the one brought up in the fields 
and all mental culture neglected, the other trained for 
a learned profession. When these two have arrived 
at maturity, oblige them to change places, and the 
incapacity of the brain of the peasant would only be 
surpassed by the incapacity of the muscular system 
of the student The same applies to moral as to 
intellectual culture. And hence the same' import- 
ance of early education for the formation of moral 
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strength, as for the formation of intellectaal or mus- 
cular strength."* 

Such being the effect of intellectual culture to in- 
crease mental vigor, its necessity and advantages can 
not be limited hj individual occupation or pursuit; 
but they result from the nature of man, and impose 
upon that nature an obligation which can not be neg- 
lected without the guilt and the penalty of crime. 
The educated mechanic, laborer, or farmer^ wiil have 
that advantage over his uninstructed neighbor which 
strength has over weakness; and, in his business, and 
all other relations of life, will have the greater chance 
of success, let them be in morals, skill, and all other 
respects equal. Such a truth scarcely needs illustra- 
tion, but we will take one from the observations of a 
learned foreigner f upon the influence of education in 
the factories of Lowell : 

^ Some of the factory girls have been teachers in 



• The Human Brain ; by Samuel Solly, F. R. S. 
t Frederick Van Raumer, Professor of History in the 
University of Berlin. 
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the schools, and some, after the accumulation of a lit- 
tle money, return to that occupation. It is commonly 
found that those girls who diligently attended school 
metke more rapid progress in the factories^ and earn^ 
more than the uneducated. The printed productioDs 
of some of the workwomen, (' The Lowell Offering/) . 
show a degree of cultiv^ation of which one has no 

« 

idea in the European factories." 

That €01 educated intellect is not incompatihle with 
the pursuits of labor, is testified to by the fact that all 
men are bom with the capabilities for cultivation, and 
it is inconsistent with the arrangements of Pn>vidence 
to endow beings with powers which are to be useless 
to them. We have evidence, too, of the harmonious 
combination of mental culture and manual labor^ in 
the fact that several learned and scientific pursuits re^ 
quire as, much mechanical labor as ordinary mechanic 
arts. Such is the necessity for a combination of active 
labor with mental exercise, that many judicious liter- 
ary men seek the labor in amateur workshops, or as 
laborers on their farms, or in the fatiguing amuse- 
ments of the chase. On the other hand, mechanics 
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in the cooatant exercise of. their oaUing have become 
eminentij learned, "And the time lost bj the ignorant 
in idleness and low dis8q>ati4m would be amply suf- 
ficient for extensive inteUectnal scqvireiiieBts^ had their 
faculties bem developed and edtftsated to tke oqpaeitf 
and wanti and the pieasares of metltal oooujMttiOB. 

The evils of ignorane^^ and tiie hourly dependence 
of thB^4ineducated^ their subjection to imposture and 
delnriopi may b^ taken as evidence dbat general 
education is among the first duties imposed by Provi- 
dence on a community of rational beings The igno- 
rant -man fidls a ready prey to^the^tuttures ^.^society. 
Insane fanaticism leads him away €rom tha.purity And- 
simplicity of Christian, truth. . Merceuaiy hwyers rob 
him of his siooey and mar< his prb^cti^ in the haDs 
of justice ;^ignarant physidalks' injpbse upon, his cre- 
dulity, consuQiei hia'substHnce, and ruin the health of 
himsdif^ind family; pretenders to science bewilder hss 
judgment, ^d tax his fiuth in>'their impositions;- iu- 
competent teachers leave his^ children to -grow up in^ 
ignorance, and dishonest politiciatks 'Quike. him the 

tool of theirselfisii purposes,' und often a traitor to Ihe 
4* ' - 
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hj^piaess and prosperity of his country. Such being 
the result of ignorance, every honest member of soci- 
ety must feel ths^t he has a personal interest in the 
cause of general education. 

Having thus for endeavored to point out the influ- 
ence of education upon the success and happiness of 
individuals, and to show its entire compatibility wiUi 
the pursuits of labor, it will now be our duty to con- 
sider its bearing upon society in its political organiza- 
tion. 

In those countries which have their government 
vested in hereditary sovereigns, and their laws enforced 
by military power, it would seem that the less gen- 
eral education, the less manliness of intellect existing 
among the people, the greater the security of the con* 
trolling powers. Some despotic governments, recog- 
nizing the relationship between popular ignorance and 
popular subjection, have discouraged, or even prohib- 
ited all means of mental culture ; have made war upon 
books, newspapers and schools, and cowering before the. 
intellect which spoke in dramas, or breathed in the mu- 
sic of operas, have prohibited them from presentation 
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to the public. Such means of educatioD, as these 
goyeraments have established or permitted, have been 
colleges and universities ior the education of the higher 
classes only. 

There are, however, most honorable instances of 
despotic governments, whose monarchs^ either 3delding 
to the demands of the people, or prompted by a 
philosophical liberality which overleaped selfish intev- 
ests, or, it may rather be, overruled by that Provi- 
dence which sees the " end from the beginning," have 
established the means of popular education through- 
out their dominions. Under its influence, man is as- 
cending to his true dignity, and armies, in ignorance 
the mere machines, the engines of despotism, being 
educated, are promising to become the most efiScieut 
means of accomplishing civil freedom. 

" No country can rival G^ermany in the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and common school education 
is tlfe more widely extended, as parents are forced by 
the law to send their children to school, or at least to 
give evidence of having in a suitable manner provided 
for their education. The children of the poor enjoy, 
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of course, tb^ benefits df inslnietioiiy free from ex- 
penses. The total number of children, frequenting 
the common schools in Qermany^ amounta to more 
than six millions. About fifteen millions five hundred 
thonsand Prussian dollars are, in German j, annually 
bestowed upon this branch of education. That, with 
these arrangements^ scarcely none above six years old 
are to be found throughout Germany who can not 
read, and but very few Who can not write, is not to be 
wondered, at. Sooae years ago^ there were^ among 
122,897 men of ih^ -Qtanding .'Prusnan army, only 
two soldiers who Could not write* 9Qd the^. wejej^o^. 
Germans, but Poles frc^mihe province of Ppsen."* 

Such has been the course o£ apportion of Ki^iopein 
«e£rard to this important subject, and the mental power, 
thus caliM into action, is beginning to assume its ccm- 
trol over the dei6tqiy'<^ nations. It presents the most 
wonderful historib etideuce of the extended, benefi- 
cent, and huma'Bizipg influences of general education, 

A writer, who thinks deeply, and expresses himself 



. * Europe, Past and Present, by Francis H. Ungewitter, 
LL.D. 
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forcibly, offers us the following thoughts on this suh- 
ject: 
. ** But eventS) the current of which . often frustrates 
the purposes of the unprincipled, interfered to disturb 
the calculations of despotism. When the light of 
dvilizatiott b^an to illuminate the face of society, and 
to warm into life their hopes and aspirations after 
freedom, it was found imposdble to remove the army 
bey<»d ihe reach of this genial influence. Public 
opimon found its way into the barracks and mess- 
room, followed the soldier to camp and garrison, 
accompanied him to the battle-field, and gradually 
in^ired him with the wish to be like other men, an 
argum^itatiye, i<^cal free preacher, in matters of 
thought altogether his own master, and, therefore, 
inclined to inquire into the causes of these wars, 
which his yalor, patriotism and intellect could alone 
conduct to a happy issue. 

^ From the moment this change was effected in the 
military service of Europe, it became manifest that 
the doom of arbitrary power was sealed ; though it was, 
and is still, impossible to foretell the date of its final 
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overthrow, still, the order of things which owed its 
existence to an unreasoning army, must obviously pass 
more or less rapidly away, when that representative 
of the nation's energy and courage assumes the right 
to exercise the privilege of thought. 

*^ Despotism is conscious of reposing upon a basis* 
hollow and uncertain, filled with combustible and ex- 
plosive materials, to which, at any moment, the spark 
may be applied that will shatter into ten thousand 
fragments the whole structure. Doubts, misgivings, 
alternate boasting, and timidity — a confident appeal *t6 
the sword at one moment, and at another an appre- 
hensive shrinking from it — characterize the policy of 
contemporary governments. It b felt that the army 
is no longer what it was — ^a blind instrument wielded 
by weakness and perfidy, for their own aggrandize- 
ment. Into the mind of the European soldier, the 
notion has found its way that he is a citizen also, and 
that it consequently behooves him to investigate, in 
that capacity, the nature and objects of the designs he 
is first, of all men, called upon to accomplish. 

"The prestige of loyality is gone, and whenever 
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events, whetber sooner or later, shall open up to the 
Germans a rational prospect of establishing their free- 
dom, nothing oan be calculated upon with greater cer- 
tainty than the defection of the army to the people. 

** Despotism now stands in awe of its own instru- 
ments. It called them up and subjected them to the 
modifying force of discipline, to further its own de- 
signs; but, having completed the organization of its 
military establishments, it trembles at its own handi- 
work. As hitherto, the army has allied itself with 
the few against the many, so there seems to be every 
reason to believe that its practice will, henceforward, 
be reversed, and that, belonging chiefly to the many, 
will side with them against the few.^ * 

Can we contemplate a more stupendous illustration 
of the benefits of general education than is here shown 
of its bearing upon civil liberty, converting, by the 
power of developed intelligence, the organized and 
systematic enemies of freedom into its most ardent. 



* United Service Magazine. Article, " MQitary Crisis in 
Europe.' 
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powerful, and efficient supporten? If mooarckies 
haye done thus much for the popular intelligenoe 
which, must shake their UuxmeSi and finaQy oTertani 
them, what then is the duty of the people of this no- 
ble republic, having its whole &bric resting, upon the: 
intelligenoe of the people; whece each individual is a 
part of the sovereagnity— -eadi individual a maker of 
the law — where mental and morsl discipline, and gov- 
erned passions form the power of efficient obedience,, 
make submission to law a guardian principle, and the 
people a law-abiding people! Shall the sovereign 
and law-making power be^ an ignorant one^ and y.j^ 
produce enlightened government! ^. Shall that men- 
tal power which takes the place of bayonets, and ren- 
ders^ them unnecessary, be an untramed, blind, and 
undisciplined force, and yet preserve harmony and 
security? 

While. our institutions assert the capability of maa 
for self-government, they imply that it is the attribute 
of an educated, and not of an ignorant people ; and 
hence, we are under obligations to the whole human 
family to found the principle of self^vernment upon its 
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own sure basis, that of general education ; and it is 
not going too &r to say that if we fail of our duty, in 
this respecty'We are guilty of treachery to the iastitii- 
tioos of our codntry and> to the rights of mankind* 

Ournsponsibilily upon thirsubjeet derires increased 
force from the nature of our population. It is not 
composed only of those bom under our institutions 
and yenersiting ihem as the work of their fathers, but 
fiom the freedom with which we open all the advan- 
tages of our country, and confer all civil rights upon 
those who hare no traditional alliance with our consti- 
tution, but rather prejudices with other lands and 
other ciTfl. organizations, it is necessary that the na* 
tionid intelligence be kept so deep and clear as to 
absorb the varied and mingled streams of foreign pop* 
ulation, and yet be marked by no other trace of the 
union than increased volume. The wonderfuF national 
prosperity whidi has blessed our country, and the 
success which has so far attended its progress, give ua 
the assurance that we have in part done our duty, and 
are receiving the rich reward ai our work. Those 
who are remote from the opesation of the causes of 
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our national prosperity, and who can contrast them 
with a different &tate of things, are, perhaps more 
advantageously placed than ourselyes, for appreciating 
the true causes of the prosperity which blesses ub, as a 
nation. It becomes the part of wisdom to hear their 
report — to listen to their evidence, and to be influenced 
in the future^ by the instructions of the past. The 
foUowing MmarkB are taken from an article in an Eng- 
lish periodical^ upon the subject of ^Education in 
American" 

^ What is the enterprise and general prosperity of 
the Americans to be attributed to, (their country is not 
naturally so rich or fruitful as Mexico,) except to their 
general enlightenment ? The oldest manufactories of 
cotton in the world are the Hindoos; labor with them 
is cheaper than it is in any other part of the ^orld, 
yet we take the cotton that grows at the doors of their 
factories, bring it 13,000 miles to this country, manu- 
facture it here where labor is so expensive, take it 
back 13,000 miles, and undersell the native .manufac- 
turer. Labor is dearer in America than in any other 
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part of the world, and yet we dread and fear their 
competition more than that of any other nation. The 
reason of all this is obvions. ,A11 the advantages 
which the Hindoo possesses are far more ihan counter- 
balanced by his intellectual infenority to ourselves; 
while we dread the American with reascm, because he 
is, intellectually at least, our equal, and, considering 
the general intelligence and good conduct of the 
hands he employs, our superior. To what cause, ex- 
cept that of dedded superiority in captains and crews, 
can we attribute the fact that the Americans have de- 
prived us of so large a portion of the whale-fishery 
as in a measure to have monopolized it f 

'' American clocks, which we now see in every hall 
and cottage, ought to set us thinking. . We may be 
sure of this, the commerce of the world will fall into 
the hands of those who are most deserving of it If 
political or philanthropic considerations should fail to 
show us the necessity of educating our people, com- 
mercial considerations wilKone day remind us of what 
we ought to have done. We can only hope that the 
reminder may not come too late. - 
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^Enlightenment k tiie great necesrity and the 
great gloiy of our age ; ignoranoe, the most eipen^ 
sIto, most dangeronsy and most pressing of all our 
evil& Among ourselves, we find a variety of motives 
oonyeiging tipon this conclusion. The atatesman has 
become aware that an enlightened population is more 
oiderly, mofe submissive^ in times oi pubfio distress^ to 
the necessity of their circumstances; not so easily led 
away by a^tators; in shorty more easily and • more 
cheaply goremed* The political economic is w^- 
aware of the close connection between general intefii- 
gence and successful enterprise and industry. The 
greater the numb^ of enlightened and intelligent, the 
greater is the number of those whose thoughts are at 
woik in subduing nature, improving arts^ and increas- 
ing national wealth. The benevolent mian is anxious 
that all should share those enjoyments and advantages 
which he hitfeelf finds to be greatest Both chureh- 
man and dissenter know well enough that th^y are 
under the necessity of educating. And .the manu&o- 
tarer,^ too»- who is employing, perhaps, many more 
hands than the colonel of a regiment comnuaiclc^is 
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HOW becoming well aware how macli to hig advantage 
it .& ttM bis men should prefer a book or a reading- 
roem to the pailor of a public house ; should under- 
stand what thej are about^ instead of bdng merely 
able' (o go through th^r allotted task as so many 
beasts .<tf burden; and that they should have the 
stioqg motive of maktag their hcHnes decent and re- 
spectablOy and of bettering their condition. All these 
Bootives are aow working, strongly too, in the public 
inmdy a&d have begun to bear fruit'' 

This is profitable testimony^ as to the bearing of 
general educadon upon the indindual interests of 
eadi miember of the community, and upon the pros- 
perity of the jt^tion. While it presents encouragement 
for what we have done^ it by no means presents the 
assurance that we have performed our whole duty, but 
only offers a reason for the vice^ the wretchednesi^ and 
the eriminalityy which are the natural consequences 
of the want of general education, and leads to the 
conviction that as men, or as a nation, we have not 
done our duly while theie is one individual among ua 
who has not had the opportunity for that kind of 
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mental culture which shall give his faculties their ful- 
lest possible development Who, now, may put it off 
and say it is none of his business? It is the business 
of every man, who wishes social virtue,' security and 
peace, and who would- give to himself &nd his children 
those guarantees for correct conduct, which are afford* 
ed by an intelligent, orderly, and well-regulated neigh- 
borhood. 

Having, in i;his brief manner, endeavored to present 
the importance of general education to every man in 
the community, no matter what may be his pursuit, 
the next endeavor shall be to indicate the mode of 
development, which shall be of general practicability. 

Qenerally speaking, there may be said to be three 
da&ses of study developing three correspondent divi- 
sions of mental power, and all of which are necessary 
to complete mental culture, and to prepare the indi- 
vidual for his future studies and labors. The studies 
of languages, mathematics, and the sciences of obser- 
vation, develop, in harmonious dependence upon each 
other, various faculties which make up the human 
intellect. 
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Language is a compr^ensiTe mental process; it is 
the connecting link between mortality and immor- 
talitjy between the operations of the mind and aouly 
and their expression for earthly use; and here it idone 
implies a wide range of mental culture, and' the in- 
crease and development of many faculties. 

Some diversity of opinion exists as to the relative 
importance of ancient and modem languages. Many 
contend that the time occupied in the study of Latin 
and Greeltis thrown away, and had better be devoted 
to the acquirement of a modern language, which they 
argue may be of more practical utility. This dif- 
ference of view may arise from the error of regarding 
the language studied as the object only, and not the 
means of mental culture; and it may not be out of 
place to offer here suggestions which should be con- 
sidered in relation to &is subject. The study of the 
dead languages, the foundation of modem languages, 
and the materials of wluch they are formed, would 
seem to be better fitted for disciplining the mental 
processes concerned in the acquisition of language. 
To be well acquired, they train the powers of memory, 
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-atte&ticmy .w^d application, and, being nwtered, they 
T^ftder the-acquffiition of modwn ku^uages aasy, from 
the 'Strmgih thej may have given .to the faeully of 
studying. Vuignage. B^it upon the ground of piactieal 
utility, it is questionable whether the ancient languages 
have not advantages over the modern^ The occasion 
for ike use <tf a modem language occurs to veryiew 
persons, add to those upon rare occasions in a Hfetime. 
Bow few of thoto who study French, Spanish, and 
ItiQi»i;'6Ver find a necessity for the use. German, in 
'some siBctions of our cohntiyy-is more useful, though 
tarely neceflsaryV On the other hand, scarcely a page 
of English can be read, or a study entered upon, with- 
out the Utility of the ancient languages being Mi, in 
tfaepredsion they ^ve to the numy words derived^om 
them, and in our sdentifio and theological investigft- 
tions they are essential 

The influence oi mathematical studies, in giving 
firraifess and endurance to the attention, in strength- 
ening the reasoning powers, and guarding the mind 
against hasty conclusions, is generally undjintood 
and admitted. There are few to whoqr'vji^eiitific 
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knowledge is not of erery-day utility ; bat if it bad no 
other value than the wide and pleasurable range it gives 
the mindy its neglect would be inexcusable. There is a 
wide difference between the man who sees in the boil- 
ing fluid, the burning taper, and the glowing Are, the 
fiilHng dew and gathering clouds^ nothing but ereiy- 
day fiustiy fiuniliar by use^ and suggesting no range of 
thought, and him who sees in all of them kindred 
processes in the vast laboratory of nature, illustrating 
beautiful and extended laws^ over which the mind 
expands with pleasure, until it reacheB, through his 
works, the great Cause and Ruler of aD. 

The laboring man, who goes to his work with his 
mind open to such contemplations, from all he may 
see — ^the flower, the rock, or the earth upon which he 
treads; the metsl, or the wood in which he woiks^ is 
a man of higher nature^ and has greater souross of 
happiness than he who toils in mental vacancy, and 
passes from the fiitigue of labor to the enjoyments of 
sense and animal indulgence. To these studies may 
be advantageously added the art of drawing, which 
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imparts accuracy to the eye and hand— of practical 
utility in almost every occupation in life. 

The means of education being supplied to the peo- 
plCy there is ample time for acquiring well all the stu- 
dies essential to mental development, during the period 
of growth of the mental faculties, and before entering 
upon profesfflonal, commercial^ or mechanical pursuits. 
In the latter case, the mental cultivation might go, 
step by step, with all the manual labor which should 
be required df youth. It is unnecessary to enter into 
a detail of the specific studies in each division of men- 
tsl culture, as these are either self-indicated or might 
be ii^uenced by circumstances^ or would be contin- 
gent upon the views and capabilities of those who are 
the instructors of youth. 

General education, or mental development, having 
so important an influence upon the welfare of the in- 
dividual and of society, it is evident that the process 
should be committed only to the most competent, and 
hence the business of the teacher becomes one of the 
greatest trust and responsibility. His mistakes and 
neglects are too often beyond the reach of correction. 
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Until the community will recognize Uie importance of 
the teacher's dntiesy and, by competent rewards, respect, 
and honor, invite to their precession its appropriate 
talent and character, there can be no efficient general 
education. In addition to the acquirements to be im- 
parted, the teacher AorM possess a knowledge of 
human natuie and skill in its management^ whidi can 
only be acquired by steady devotion to his pursuit; 
such a devotion as will only be given to a pursuit 
which presents the inducements of a permanent occu- 
pation. Under the existing circumstances of the pro- 
fesuon of teaching, many, the most capable of its 
duties^ make it but a means of reaching other profes- 
sions^ and abandon teaching just as they become fit 
for pursuing it. This must be fatal to progress in the 
art, but such must continue to be the case until the 
conmiunity honors the profession of teaching in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value and nobility. Some, of 
the greatest intellectual power, have given their lives 
to duties of instruction, and have impressed their men- 
tal stamp upon those who have exhibited it in various 
walks of intellectual greatness. As we honor mind in 
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its highest mamfe6tation% #e honor and respect that 
oceupattoa which gives to mind its form and diiecUon ; 
those who commence that culture which prodnces the 
eminent m art^ sdenee, fiteratare» and statesmanshipy 
to adorn, honor, and beneit their cottntr7« 

Biif» despised as his porsoit maybe by the nnthink-^ 
isigy unrewarded as he may &d to be his labors and 
devotion, the teacher who has done his duty cherishea 
withii» his bosom tibe piroud cooaeiousnefis that to him 
has been intrusted the honored duty of lighting up 
the double flame of intellect and religion; the one ta 
shed its iHrilliant gleams along and around his pu- 
pik^ path through time; the other, more brilliant^ to 
brighten the darkness of the tomb^ and to light the 
sod on to immortality. 
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EvEBT year during the season of travel, thousands 
of Yojagers embark at Buffalo, m the state of New 
York, on board the magnificent steamers leaving that 
port for tiie voyage of the great lakes. The first point 
of interest at which these steamers stop, is the har- 
bor and town of Erie, the only port possessed by 
Pennsylvania upon the lakes, and formerly known by 
the name of Presque Isle. This place is distant from 
BufQilo, ninety miles, and thus early in the voyage 
commences the enjoyment and interest derived from 
picturesque scenery and beauty of location. The lake 
shore rises into a bold bluff, the base being a slaty 
rock, to the height of eighty feet, and then spreads 
out into a broad irregular plain, covered with thickets 
of wild roses, with forests and farms. This plain is 
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greater force to the caneats and washed ii out to the 
depih of nine feet. 

On the plain overlooking this bay and peninsolai 
stands the town or borough of Erie, containing now 
between five and six thousand khabitanta. 

This loealitj, so interesting in its natural arrange- 
ments and adornments, is also worthy of attention from 
its historical associations. Here was the commence- 
ment, within our territory, of the chain of French fort% 
which, crossing to the Ohio and Mississippiy were in- 
tended to unite Canada with Louisiana, and to shut 
out British rule from this region. 

Here is located the scene of the youthful and dar* 
ing adventures of Washington. Here General An- 
thony Wayne terminated his earthly career; and this 
point is intimat(dy associated with one of the proudest 
naval adiievements of oar last war with Qreat Britain, 

Before doing more than allude to these interesting 

associations, it may be better to give a short statement 

€i the early political history and aettlemfint of the 

country. 

When the courtier quaker, as Hacaulay representi 
6* 
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him, Wm. Penn, recdved from Charles U. the grant 
of Pennsylvania, the charter prescribed that **• the said 
lands were to be bounded on the north by the be^n- 
ning of the thiee-and-fortieth degree of north latitude." 
No measures were taken to ascertain where the said 
line would be located on the ground, until so late as 
the year 1785. Commissioners were then appointed 
on the part of Pennsylvania and on that of New York, 
to ascertain the northern boundary of the state from 
the river Delaware westward, to the north-west comer 
of Pennsylvania. The commissioners first appointed 
were David Rittenhouse, upon the part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Samuel Holland, on the part of New York. 
They proceeded to act in pursuance of their appoint- 
ment) and in December, 1786, ascertained alid fixed 
the beginning of the forty-third degree of north lati- 
tude, erected suitable monuments thereof at and near 
the river Delaware, but were prevented, by the in- 
clemency of the weathei; from proceeding further in 
the survey. The next yqar Andrew Ellicott was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the above purpose^ on the 
part of Pennsylvania, and James Clinton and Simeon 
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Dewit, on the part of New York. In the year 1787, 
thej completed the running and marking of this north< 
em boundary line, two hundred and fiftj-nine miles 
and eighty-eight perches, from its commencement at 
the Delaware river to its termination in Lake Erie, 
five or six miles east of the Ohio state line^ and through- 
out the whole distance marked by mile-stones, each 
one indicating the number of miles it is distant from 
the river Delaware. In addition to these stones there 
are also throughout the line, mile-trees marked, in the 
same manner. In 1789, an act of Assembly was 
passed confirming the acts of the commissioners and 
establishing the line run by them as the boundary be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania. This line run- 
ning with such undeviating straightness from east to 
west, first gave to Pennsylvania a little comer upon 
Lake Erie, without port or harbor — ^a mere tantalizing 
look-out upon its broad expanse of blue waters, with- 
out any facilities for participating in the commerce 
which they were destined to bear. This county of 
Erie, and harbor of Presque Isle, were not then in the 
state of Pennsylvania. But by reference to the map. 
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we see that the northern boundary of Pennsylvania is 
not now a rigid straight tine, bat that it makes a sin- 
gular and sadden projection or i^onlder jntting out 
upon Lake^Erie — that the boundary line, as it draws 
near the lake, makes a sudden turn more to the north 
and runs out into the lake, cutting out a '* huge canUe ^ 
of what was the acute, south-west angle of New York, 
and we now proceed to some notice of this '* Triangu- 
lar Tract," as it is technically called. 

To the jurisdiction and ownership of this important 
little piece of territory there wffe conflicting claims. 
New York claimed jurisdiction by virtue of her charter. 
Massachusetts made the same claim — the possession 
and ownership of the soil were with the aborigines. 

The statesmen of Pennsylvania at an early day per- 
ceived the importance of having a front with a harbor 
upon the lake, and took the necessary measures to ef- 
fect it In pursuance with negotiations had upon that 
subject^ New York ceded her right to the United 
States, and Massachusetts did the same. In the mean 
time Pennsylvania entered into arrangements to pur- 
chase from the Indians their right to the soil and 
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jurisdiction of the same tract; and on the ninth of 
January, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, these 
were ceded for the sum of twelve hundred pounds. 
This, it is believed, was the last purchase made from 
the Indians by the state of Pennsylvania, extinguish- 
ing all native claim to lands within her borders — the 
same just and peaceful character marking the closing 
transaction on Lake Erie^ in 1789, with which the 
first negotiation c(»nmenced on the Delaware in 1681. 

On the third of Mardi, 1792, the United States, 
for the sum of one hundred and fifty-one thousand 
six hundred and forty dollars and twenty-five cents, 
ceded to the state of Pennsylvania this important 
^Triangular Tract,'' containing two hundred and two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven acres. 

Although the political right of possession and juris- 
diction was now settled, this tract was still to be the 
subject of much individual dispute and litigation, very 
much retarding its settlement and improvement, or 
rather breaking them up after they had commenoed. 
On the third of April, 1792, a law was passed by the 
state for the sale and settlement of all the vacant land 
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lying north and west of the Ohio and the Alleghany 
rivers, and Connewango Creek. This included all the 
lands from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie and west of the 
Alleghany river. Portions of this land in the differ- 
ent districts had been appropriated by the state in the 
way of donation to the officers and soldiers <^ the 
Pennsylvania line in the war of the revolution. 

The law which provided for the sale and settlement 
of the vacant lands, stipulated that they should be 
granted to actual settlers in tracts of four hundred, 
acres. The settlement, the extent and kind of which 
were specified, was required to be made within two 
years from the time of the grant, unless obstacles aroae 
from the enemies of the United States, meaning, more 
particularly, the Indians* Under this law the lands 
were chiefly taken up by large speculating companies, 
though each tract was nominally in the right of sepa- 
rate individuals. The companies failed to comply 
with the stipulations of the law, requiring settlement, 
cultivation and improvement, wit&in two years, and 
individuals thinking the company claim vacated, p^o] 
ceeded to settle and to make improvements upon the 
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land. Here, again, were three kinds of claims: the 
revi^utionary donation, the company settlement, and 
the individual occupation. 

After much and protracted litigation, the final set- 
tlement was in faror of the company title, upon the 
plea that the Indians had offered obstacle^ to the set- 
tiement within the prescribed period. These difScul- 
ties spread abroad the impression that the tides to land 
in this district were not safe, and hence emigrants 
passed by and went into the adjoining part of Ohio — 
the Western or Connecticut Beserve, as it was formerly 
called — ^and hence the Western Beserve has an earlier 
and more wealthy settiement than this part, of Penn- 
sylvania. These uncertainties have, however, long 
since been terminated, and the county is steadily pro- 
gressing in wealth, numbers, and improvements. 

There have been few, if any, pioneers in any of our 
new country who have had to encounter greater pri- 
vations, hardships; suffmngs and dangers, than the 
fint settlers of Erie county. To a very late period 
the country was a wilderness, and the unprotected 
population was exposed to the murderous attacks of 
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the Indians. Bo reoently as May, 1795, a Mr. But* 
ledge and his son were mnrdwed by the savages -at a 
point which now forms the jnnction of two of the 
priiK^ipal streets of Erie. 

WIthottt roads through this wilderness, all the sup- 
plies had to be procured from Pittsburgh or through 
Canada. From Pittsburgh the supplies asoended in 
keel boats, the Alleghany river, French Creek, Le 
Boeuf Creek, to where the village of Waterford now 
stands, fourteen miles from the lake shore, and from 
this point they were carried on pack-horses. The 
trani^rtation from Canada was by bateaux. The 
fiist wheat grown in Erie county was carried m<m 
than one hundred miles to Chippewa, danada, to be 
ground. 

The county of Erie and the adjoining county of 
Crawford, were surveyed and laid out into tracts of 
400 acres, as early as 1794, and a few adventurers 
pushed their way into the county of Erie at that time, 
but no permanent settlements were made until 1795 
and 1796. 

The great southern road which leaves the lake 
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shore at Erie i&t Pittsburgh, immediately oommeneeB 
aaoending the saocession of ridges which have been 
described as characteristic of the formation of the coun- 
try, giring us at each step a more extended view over 
the forests beneatili us, the town, the bay, and the lake. 
About tra miles from the lake shore, the greatest ele- 
vation, about six hundred feet, is reached, and at the 
distance of fourteen miles, on the southern border of 
the county, we descend into the pretty little valley, in 
which, on the banks of a miniature lake, stands the 
town of Waterford. The little lake, called Le Boenf, 
empties its waters by a small creek of the same name 
into French creek, and by this into the Alleghany and 
Ohio riversL We have here these waters taking their 
rise in the same hills, and in proximity to each otber^ 
finding their way to the Atlantic, by the distant chan- 
nels of the Mississippi and the St Lawrence* But we 
have now come to this pcnnt, from its inta'csdng his- 
torical assoeiatioiis, as being the scene of the youthful 
achievements of Washington when in his 20th year, in 
the service of Great Britain, and commissioned by 
QovMnor Dinwiddle, of Virginia, be accomplished his 
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nuflsion to the French posts of tibis region. It may 
not be out of place to recall the circumstances which 
required him to enter upon this service. 

In Sparks' Life of Washington^ chapter dd, it is 
stated ^ The time was now at hand when the higher 
destinies of Washington were to unfold themselves. 
Intelligence came from the frontiers that the French 
had crossed the lakes from Canada in force;'' friendly 
Indians, seeing these aggressions and the strength of 
the French, were intimidated from their fidelity, and 
those of hostile feelings were encouraged to open ag- 
gression. One messenger had already been sent to 
meet these threatened dangers, but had shrunk from 
the accomplishment of his task. Under these circum- 
stances, Washington was commisMoned to proceed to 
the posts of the intruders to protest against their 
aggresfflons and to warn them of the consequences. 

The journey before him was nearly seven hundred 
miles, over rugged and untracked mountains; through 
a savage wilderness and savage tribes. Commissioned 
on the 31st day of October, 1753, he left Williams- 
burghf the Virginia seat of government, on the same 
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day, and on the 11th of December arrived at the 
French post on the little lake of Le Bceof. Washing- 
ton records in his journal that on hb waj out, during 
an interview with an Indian chiei^ the Half King, the 
chief ^informed me that thej had built two forts^ one 
on Lake Erie, and another on French creek, near a 
small lake, fifteen miles asunder, and a laige wagon 
road between them. They are both built after the same 
model but different in size, that on the lake being 
largest. He gave me a plan of them of his own 
drawing." 

From his journal of the thirteenth of December, two 
days after his arrival, we have the following description 
of this fort: 

'< The chief officers retired to hold a council of war, 
which gave me an opportunity of taking the dimen- 
sions of the fort and making what observations I could. 

^ It is situated on the south or west fork of French 
creek, near the water, and is almost surrounded by the 
creek, and a small branch of it which forms a kind of 
island. Four houses compose the sides. The bastions 
are made of piles driven into the ground, standing 
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more than twelye feet above it and i^iarp at the top; 
with port holes cut for cannon, and loopholes for the 
amail-arms to fire throogh. There are eight six-pound 
pieces mounted on eachl>a8tion9 and one piece of fonr 
pounds before the gate. In the bastions are a guard-* 
house, eha;pe]f doctor's lodgbg, and the commander's 
private sttves; round which are lud platforms for the 
cannon and men to stand upon. Thdre we several 
barracks without the fort for the sdidiers' dwelling, cov* 
ered, some with bark, and some with boards, made 
chiefly of log& There are also several other houses^ 
such as stables, smith ^op, &o!^ 

The locality of this early and important miancm is 
now, as before mentioned, the village of Waterford* 
The French fort has disi^peared, and the present road 
passes over part of its site; and frequently an old 
cannon bail, or some implement of corroded metal» 
turns up as a rdie of its bygone days and oceupants. 
The Le BoBuf Hotel is in part constructed of the block- 
house which succeeded the French work, tad the 
road from this work to that on the lake shore is still 
traceable. 
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It seems not a litde lemarkablo^ that Washington, 
at a time of life when canoeitj is most aciiTO^ being 
within two hours' fide of the great lakes, and a good 
road to conduct him to their shores, should not hate 
▼lated them; especially^ as in that day they moat 
hare been, from the great difficully of reaching them, 
even a much g^reater wonder than they are now. From 
the mmute character of his joninal^ it is erident that 
if he had Tinted the lake it would hare been men- 
tioned; and there is no reason to beiiere that the 
French would have prevented hiuL He was at the 
Fort fipom the eleventh until the sixteenth of Decent 
her, and that he did not seek to gratify the natural 
curiosity^which he must have felt^ isVerthy of remark, 
as showing how completely^ even in such early youth, 
all private feelings were sacrificed to public duty^^His 
constant vigilance was necessary, to*prevent his In* 
dians from being seduced from him;*and on the 15th 
he says, '^I can*not*8ay that ever.in my life I suffered 
so much anxiety as I did in^this affiur;" and in apre« 
ceding part of the journal he says, ** As I had (wders 
to make all possible dispatch." When he had reached 
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the French oommander on Le BcBuf Creek, the pomt 
to which duty called him was reached; and although, 
after ax weeks' hard, and perilous journeying, he was 
within a few hours of one of the most interesting 
natural phenomena of our glohe, the youth of twenty 
in fulfillment of his duty, turned from wonders which 
annually invite hundreds across the Atlantic. 

On the eastern edge of the town of Erie, are still 
to be seen the remains of the Ibrt on the lake shore. 
It was picturesquely situated, at a point where the 
Unff is broken by a ravine through which flows a 
small creek. Here, then, was the commencement of 
the chain of works within our own territory, which 
was to unite Canada with Louisiana, and shut out the 
British rule and the British race from the belted ter- 
ritory. What an illustration of the pride and power of 
nations! of human sagacity and foresight I Scarcely 
one hundred years have rolled away; and as one 
stands amid these ruins of the monuments and means 
of military power and aggrandizement — of monopoliz- 
ing associations, the mind is pleasantly oppressed by 
the wonderful events which crowd the time marked 
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by these mementos of the past^ and bj the present 
moment The lilies of France, which once floated 
here, where are they f No longer the emblem of a 
nation or a race; whOe the rival Cross of St George 
has yielded to the Star-spangled Banner — ^the emblem 
of a nation and of institutions then unthought-of and 
unimagined. Beneath the folds of the new-bom G^ig^ 
the blue waters before us are dotted by the sails of 
commerce, and dashed into foam by rushing steamers. 
The brook beneath us, which brawled through a lonely 
wilderness, is now silenced by the clattering mills on its 
banks; while the solitary fortress has mouldered into 
a ruin, before the civilization, the peaceful arts and 
animation of the populous city. The stripling youth 
who trod this wilderness, the modest messenger to 
]f ranee's proud knight, St Pieire, has his name and 
fame written on marble monuments, and in the hearta 
of men, as the founder, of a nation — the warrior of 
its fl2^, and the hero of the world. 

Standing on the ruins of the old French fort, and 
looking over the ravine to its opposite bank, the eye ia 
arrested by an isolated block-house, of time-blackened 
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timbers, rising from the grass-covered brow of the 
bilL This block-house was erected in the winter 
of 1813-14, by the Pennsylvania volunteers, then in 
the service of the United States. But on the spot 
where it stands, and in a block-house which preceded 
this^ one of America's most gaUant sons breathed hiff 
last It was here that '<Mad Anthony" General 
Wayne ended his mortal career. He was on his way 
from the west, where he had been in the service of his 
country, when, in December, 1Y96, he sickened and 
died at this place, and was buried near the flag-staff. 
In 1810» his remains were removed by his &mily, and 
found in such a state of peculiar preservation that the 
form of the body and features was preserved. 

During the wanderings of his youthful exile^ in our 
country, the late King of the French, Louis Phillippe^ 
found kindness and hospitality in Erie county. Hia 
host, a gentleman by the name of Reese, has but 
recently died. The cabin of this gentleman stood on 
what is now the comer of Second and French streets, 
in the town of Erie; and here he received and enter- 
tained the Prince who was destined to a futui^ of 
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such Taiied and direne fortune — from exile and beg- 
gary to a ihroney and bom that again to baniahmeiii 
and theiirotection of forrigners. 

Ob the etgl^th of Aprflt l^dS, the fiiat act nw 
paned anthoiisii^ the lajrii^^-oiit of a town a^ t^ Bojr 
of Pveiqtie Isle, on the lands reienred at that place lor 
&e me of the state. it^oUtiDg appears to hare he^ 
done in pnrraance of this act; and in Apiil^ 1795, 
another aet^raa ^mased, anthcmztng the Ck)?enxnrto 
appoint commiflaionBta for^e pnrpoee. Andrew Bffi- 
oot^ with DtherB, were designated.^to msxfej and lay 
oat a town at Presi^ae Isl^ to be called ''Erie*" It 
seema that, even at that early day» taagnificent antid- 
pations were formed of the importance and growth of 
this p]ace» and room enoi^h was given to gratify the 
largest expectadonsi the commisBio^lieiB were directed 
to sarrey md lay oat <me thousand sw hutndred'iKm 
for town lots, and tkri$ A&uMandfour hundreS aeres 
for out-lots. The town thus faiid out was divided Into 
three sectiona^ called the firsti seoond^ and third sec- 
tions of the town of £rie, the whole fronting thcee 

miles on the Bay. The first seotbui with a sprinkfiag 

6 
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in the second* is all tbat the town of Erie has so fkr 
Been able to occupy. The antidpationfi of He early 
projectors may be realized, now that- it promises to 
reap to die fuUthe benefit of modem improvements. 
Phink reads are opening to it the sarrounding ooiintiy, 
and railroads are connecting it with the Hndson river 
and with the dty of New York; At present, .the 
popnlatiTon of Erie consists of 5,800, andthe ooanty 
of forty thousand.' Besides the towns of Erie and 
WateHbrd, on the north and south lines of the county, 
it has two very pretty villages of about one thousand 
inhabitants each; North-East, as its nune indicates, 
in the north-east corner, and ,GKrsrd,'on the western 
b<»^er. 

Just' in^e of the mouth of Presque Isle Bay, and 
to the right hand c(Hning'in, is a small sheet of water 
spreading into a curvature of t]ie land, or peofosula, 
which fdrms that side of the harbor. Vessels running 
in from a gale, or waiting for thid abatement of one 
before putting to sea, make this a place of refuge, and 
hence -it is called ** Misery Bay.'' Through the waters 
of A shoal part of l3iia bay, the blackened renjains^ the 
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libs ei a sunken vessel are seen projecting; and not 
far from her, but entirely beneath the water, which is 
as clear as glass^lie the remains of another; and there 
they have lam for more than thirty yean. - These are 
, 'the remains of two vessels, associaled with one of our 

most brilliant nayal achievements; and though the 

I' 

.&i^|mentB of their wrecks iviU soon be eatii^Iy gone, 
their names will never be lost while our history 're- 
mains. They are the Lawreiice, Commodore Perry's 
flag-^ip at 4he battle of Lake Erie, and the Niagara, 
tt) whi^h he wetit in an open boat, exposed to the fire 
of the enemy, after the Lawrence was disabled. Their 
histoiy is a part of that of Erie' county. In its forests 
was their birthplace, and appropriately they lie "en- 
tombed beneath the transparent waters- of thk Beauti- 
• fnl bay. 

* The stOTy of the battle of Lake Erie 'is that of the 
'glory of these v^Bssels. The fire of the whole British 
squadron was dfrected against the ** Lawrence,'' Com- 
modore Perry's flag-ship, until she was almost a wreck, 
and then, as is stated in Cooper's ** Naval History," 

* Captain Pcirry, finding himself in a vessel that had 
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been rendered nearly usdess by the injury she had 

received, and which was dropping out of the combat, 

got into his boat and pulled after the Niagara, on 

board of which yesael he arrived at hdU^-past twa Soon 

after, the colors of the. Lawrence wwe lumled down, 

that vessd being literally a wreok. 

^The manner in wSicti the Lawrence was eai^up» 
being almost without an example in naval warfare* It 

is understood, that when Captain Perry left her, she 
had but one gun on her starboard side, or that on 
which ehe was engagisd* which could be used, and 
that gallant officer is said to have aided in firing it| in 
pers(Mi, the last time it was dischai^ed. Of her crew, 
22 were killed and 61 were wounded, most c^ the 
latter sever^y. When Capt^n Perry left her, thiore 
remained on board but fifteen sound men. 

** Although much has l)een justly said of the' man- 
ner in which the Bon Homme Richard and the Essex 
were injured, neither of these E^ips suffered, relatively, 
io a degree prc^ortioned to {he Lawrence. Distin- 
guished as wece the two former vessels, for the in- 
domitable resolutioB with which they stood the 
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destructive fire directed agaiast ikeio, it. did not tur- 
pass that manifested on board the Lawrence." 

Of the Niagara it is statedi ** At this critical me- 
menti (whep the victory, was thoi^t to have bem 
vitb the English,) the Niagara came steadily down» 
within half pistol-shot of the enemj^ standing between 
the Chippewaj and Ladj Prevost on one aide^ and 
the Detroit, Queen Charlotte^ and Hunter on the other. 
In pasnngi she poured in her broadsides^ starboard 
and larboard, ranged ahead of the ships, lufEedathwart 
ibucbowB^ and continued deliveriBg 8 dose and deadly 
fire. The sfadeksfrom the Detrat tdd that the tide 
of battle had tamed*" 

.Having separated the* individBality of the Lawrenoe 
aad'ihe Niagara from the general action in which 
they were engaged, it will now be proper, as one of 
the historical incidents of Erie ooanj^, to trace tilie 
difficaltiei throngh wluch they were c^Oed into exist- 
ence and carried iato the batUe which made them so 
gtorious. They were biiilt in and launched from the 
mouth of a small ravine on the western side of the 
town of Erie. 
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The fbllowing account of the building and arming 
of these vessels is in the words of. Captain Daniel 
Dobbins, at this time an aged and most worthy t&ba- 
ddnt of Etie. Hb was then a sailing master in the 

navy, and commanded the ^* Ohio,'' one of Perry's 

< 

squadrotf, but which^ having been sent to Erie fat 
supplies, was not in the action : 

**0n the 27th of December, 1810, Commodore 
Chauneey and Mr. Eekford arrived) and gave farther 
instructions to prepare timber for the two brigs. In- 
February, Mr. Noah Brown arrived out, with a party 
of carpenters; and in March,. Captain Perry arrived-; 
and by May the fleet was in a great state' of forward- 
ness. There being no atms of any kind, except a few 
diljipidated muskets, at this point, Captain Peny kept 
me employed in transporting guns,, etc.,^ from Buffalo^ 
by water in boats»* and by land in n^agons; On the 
6th day of -Ap^l, I arrived at Cattaraugus from Buf- 
falo^ on the ice, with six teams; one w^goli, loaded 
with a gun weighing thirty-two hundred, arriving at 
Erie on the elevenUi. This gun of thirty-two hun- 
dred was the first piece of ordnance fpr the defense 
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of tbd fleet then building, except two three-poimd 
field-pieees borrowed from the states and they without 
anj shot. All the long gans were, brought from New* 
York city, and .the short carronades from Washington 
City. They were all transported by wagons; those 
from New York via BuSalo, and those from Wash- 
ington via Pittsburgh. The shot was prindp^y cast 
at Pittsbiirgh; the rigging came mostly from New 
York; the heavy anchors from Philadelphia^ and the 
small from Pittsburgh. , Fine oakum was not to be 
hjodf and we wer^ compelled to calk them ^i& f rope^ 
maker's oakum.' " 

Captain Perry haying brought the remaining ves- 
sels of his squadron into Presque Isle Bay, was there 
blo^aded by the British, uutil the prospect of roast 
beef and plum pu^ng drew John Boll from bis 
watch. Having received an invitation to dine in Can- 
ada, at the town of Dover, the British fleet departed 
on the festive enjoyment This was Friday, August 
2d; two days afterward, on Sunday, Captain Perry 
commenced the operation of getting his ^squadron out 
of the harbor. Th^re were t)ut seven feet water op, the 
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b«v ^^ ^ l>ng8> ^^ Lawrence and the Niagara, 
drew more than this water. The guns of the Law- 
rence and Niagara, loaded and shotted, were taken out 
andlanded on the beach. Beama were run through 
the forward and after ports, and rested on soows* 
sunken to the water's edge; the beams, (W timbers, 
were then blocked up on these foundations^ and the 
water being pumped out of the scows, the ressels 
were lifted over the bar. Continuing the narrative of 
Oapttun Dobbins, he says: '* We had succeeded so &r, 
that day, as to get the Lawrence and one or two of 
the smaller vessels over, when, on the following morn- 
ing, the blockading squadron hove in sight The Ni- 
agara was on the bar, with all her guns on shore} but 
it 80 happened that the wind was in such a direction 
that the Lawrence, tending to the wind, headed the 
same way as the Niagara." - The enemy was deceived 
by this circumstance, and did not know that ^the Ni** 
agara was fast on the bar; the foremost ship hud her 
maintopsail to the mast, and aft^r exchanging signals, 
bore up and stood off. Captain Perry immediately ap- 
plied to officers of the army, and obtamed a detachment 
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of. kitBMitry, by the aid <^ which he got the fltet 
idl over, moaiited the gan^ and eailed in pttrsuit <rf 
the enemy that night. This acoonnt is a little more 
detailed than that in Cooper'a history, and ako di&fa 
as te the veaad on the bar. Captain Dobbins jsays 
that it was the Niagara, and not the Lawrence. Th]% 
howdver^ is of no moment . 

The result of the first duty of these ships is w^ 
known, and is briefly summed up in that memoraUe 
dispatch, ^We hare met tihe en€»iy, and (bey are 
oow." Be«de« the wreck! of the Niagara and Law. 
rence, in Misery Bay, the citisens of Erie bare a more 
animated and noisy memento of the battle of Lake 
Erie, in the bell whi<^ swings in the belfiy of the 
shabby eld brick court-house. This, which now. marks 
the tiifie for republicans, and calk them to their pub- 
lic assemblages, is the same which tolled the watches 
on board the Queen' Chariotte, the flag-ship of the 
British squadron. 

Going back to the commencement of the commer- 

^cial navy which now floats upon the waters of Lake 

Erie, Ire find that the first ressel built on the American 
6* 
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side of the Lake was built in -this ^county, near the 
town of Erie. This was the sloop " Good Intent,"- of 
forty tons, built by Captain William Lee, about the ' 
year 1795. In 17^8, a person by the name bf Beebe 
built a sloop, called ^he Washington; and in 1800 
another, called the Harlequin*. Soon after Afe^ oont' 
menaement of the war, every merchant vessel' had dis- 
appeared from the Lake.' > 

The first improvement, for deepening the ckaanei,^ 
was by the appropriation of ten thousand dollars^ by- 
the 'state, in 1822. In 1824, the general government 
appropriated thirty thousand dollars for tiie improve- 
ment of the harbor, and General Bernard designed 
the plan of the works. The old channel was very 
crooked, and had but four and a half feet water, and. 
was the];;efore abandoned. At the time the present 
piers ware erected there was only two and a half feet 
water where the channel now runs.. A great increase 
was given to the business of this locality by the con- 
struction of the Pittsburgh and Erie-canaL 

The object of this little paper has bden more to col- 
lect those events and incidents associated^with the 
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history of Erie county, or of general interest from their 
nature, rather than to followfout minutely every trans- 
action of interest only to this particular section; and 
I have been instigated to do so by an inclination to 
contribute what little may be in my power to the de- 
signs and purposes of the Historical Society of my 
native state and eity ; and I make the present offering 
as an^evidence more of my wish than my ability to be . 
useful. 
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THE GROG RATION OF THE U. S. NAVY. 



''-Give Jack his Grog^" it is rejported, was an ex-, 
clamation heard upon the .floor of Uie House of Bep- 
resentafciyes, just as the final vote was taken during 
the last Congress, and which vote rejected the propo- 
sition to abolish the Grog Badon of the United States 
Navy. The exclamation and the. vote -were most prob- 
ably the impulse of a. generous feeling, and arose from 
a pppuhur, though falser impresaon of ''Jack's " char- 
acter. Romance writers and poets have seemed dis- 
posed to endow sailors with certain qualities of ch»*ac- 
ter, independent of the natural influences moulding 
human nature; and popular opinion has seemed wil- 
ling to tderate gross propensities and vices in men of 
this elass on account of the virtues, not beloaging so 
extensively to mankind in genera], which is attributed 
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In the proflectttioQ of his duty, the writer has been 
brought into much and intimate association with sea- 
men on ship-boardy and he has found them to be sel- 
fSsh, narrow and base .in proportion to their devotion 
to animal indulgence and degrading vices; to be- 
equdly with other men^obedient to degrading or ele- 
vating infiuenoee^ and to be trustworthy in^proportion 
a&th^ obey the latter. It is.well known to officers^ 
that when a speciabduty-is to be performed, requiring 
confidence to be reposed in ihoea to whom it is en- 
trusted, such, forjnstance, as taking, care of the sick, 
-that if possible those are selected who have characters 
for sobriety, discretion and prudence, above that whidi 
18 usuaHy attributed by popnhv prejudice to saBors. 

The time is only passing away when to be even an 
officer of any zmmne service it was thought dmost 
necessary to be what wonld, characterize the dtisen as 
a blackguard; and it is a-^mid and happy reflection 
that the individuals composiBg the commercial and gov- 
ernment marine of the United States, have more than 
any other elevated the character of their pursuit In 
the commercial marine, where there are no legislative 
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(^tacles counteraoting the elevatiiig influenced of 
our institutioDB, this improvement is more marked; 
and it is not an insignificant feet, that with increased 
re^ectability, the American merchant sailor abandons 
the external badges of his calling. After his voyage 
is made or his day's work is done, yon meet him in 
the garb and with the manners of any other re^>ect- 
able citizen. This goes .to show that there is nothing 
in his calling to individualize him or to remoye him 
from the inflnences which affect other men ; nothing 
to endow him with especial good qualities and nothing 
to entitle him to the indulgence of bad; and conse- 
quently a terrible responsibility rests upon those who» 
in the spirit of blind indulgeBcey cry <' Qive Ja6k hia 
grog." Upon this principle pur .national ships were 
once legitimated brothels^ and in foreign ports, eom- 
manding officers, who claimed to be respectable men 
when at home, thought they did no more than right 
by filling their vessels with prostitutes and facilitating 
' open, general and disgusting licentiousness. Thanks 
to the moral sense of the community, we have reached 
a step above this degradation, and there is hope that 
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'^Jftck^' may yet be elevated above the neces&aty for 

grog. 

If, then, there is nothing in the character of the 
sailor which protects him from the influences which 
are found to be demoralizing in men generally, and 
nothing which gives him the right to demoralization, 
there most, it would be supposed, exist some good 
reasons for exposing him to so dangerous and destruc- 
tive a habit as the repeated daily exhibition of ardent 
spiritd; rousing bis pisaons and exciting and inflaming 
his physical and moral temperament Can such rea- 
sons be found? All impartial observation, and all 
established physical laws show' that they can not. The* 
grog ration neither eontributes to the strength of the 
body, nor preserves it from the influences of cold or 
heat It diminishes the ability and the disposition 
to labor; idl of which facts have been established by 
dose and accurate observation, as well as deduced from 
natural laws. 

In ^ most scientific and impartial paper xm the 
"Physiological effects of Alcoholic Drinks," published- 
in the Biitish and Foreign Medical Review for October, 
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1847| the writer. Dr. Carpenter, an eminent pliysi- 
olog]st> says: 

j^ ^^'laih^^eiercise of our duty as cooltjndging crtdca, 
we now propose to inquire. In the first place, into the 
present state of oar knowledge as to the physiological 
action of alcohol on ihe human body; next to eon* 
sider how far the results of the comparatiye experience 
-dl those who make habitual but moderate use of fer- 
mented liquors, and of those who entirely abstain from 

them, under a variety of circumstances, warrants the 

» 
assertion that total abstinence is invariably, or nearly 

so, compatible wi4h perfect l^eidth, or is even more 
favorable to heidth than habitual but moderate in- 
dulgence* 

The writer then goes on to show by a body of eoU' 
elusive scientific evidence that, from ihe laws of animai 
chemistry, alcoholic drinks can contribute nothing to 
the muscular substance of ihe human body, and refers 
to the practical application of this faet among men 
whose success depends upon ihe development of 
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muscular power. ^la the preparation of the body for 
feats of streogth, the more expeiienced trainers etUier 
foibid the use of fermented liquQfs'altogether, or allow 
biit a very small quantity to be taken," 

Animal Chemistry also shows that alcohol, although 
it .may temporaiily stimulate the nervous system, is 
not necessary to the supply of nervous matter; and 
so far ^m being useful *'to keep the cold ouV its 
bding taken into the system retards the evola||prtH 
animal heatt Having set forth these facts and princi- 
ples^ Di. Carpenter remarks: 

'^H&e- inference to which we are thus conducted by 
physiolc^cal reasoning, instead of b^ing negatived by 
geoeral experience, (as it j^ commonly supposed to be,) 
is fully confirmed by it The Esquimaux, Greenland- 
ers, and other inhabitants of the coldest regions of the 
globe^ effectually maintain their animal heat by the 
large consumption of £atty matter; and whatever may 
be the temporary effect of an alcoholic draught, we 
believe that all arctic and antarctic voyagers agree 
that continued resistance to cold -is most effectually 
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maintained without alcohol, or at any rat& with a^ 
much smaller ' quantity of it than is commonly sup- 
posed necessary. A very striking proof of this is 
afforded by the arrangements recently made for the 
overland arctic expedition, on which the best authori- 
ties hav6 of course been consulted by government 

^In the programme of these arrangements^ it is ex- 
pressly stated that no fermented liquors are to be used 
by the parties who proceed upon it We have heard 
many of the now almost extinct race of stage-coath- 
men, who had been induced to give up their fonner 
habit of imbibing a glass of ale or brandy and water 
at every stage,- and to substitute an occasional cup of 
hot coffee and a rasher of toasted bacon, speak most 
decidedly in favor of the superior efficacy of the latter 
system, and we doubt if any man who had the reso- 
lution to adopt it, ever returned to his habits except 
•for the love of liquor," 

So far as cold is Concerned, there is no' advantage 
derived from the use of alcohol. It gives no increased 
ability to labor, but, x>n the contrary, diminishes the 
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power to do so. Much and carefully collected ezpe- 
perience goes to show that '^ alcoholic liquors ingested 
during the performance of severe labor, in very hot 
situations^ cause a very rapid and decided fiulure of 
strength." 

^Not being necessary as a protection against cold, 
and being an obstacle in the way of labor, few, it is 
presumed, will 'imagine any benefits from its use in 
warm latitudes. It is in warm seasons and climates 
that the wisdom of nature, by diminishing the appe- 
tite for food, proportions its supply to the languor and 
diminished pdwer of the iiuman system. Sdmolants 
counteract this wholesome provision, and enable the 
stomach, by an artificial, temporary and delusive vigor, 
to oppress the system by an amount of food which it 
neither requires nor catf dispose of, and the result is 
disease and death. In the information which Dr. 
Carpenter gives us upon this subject, he tells us that 
thd ofiScial returns^ of the Inspector-General of the 
British army in Bengal, ^ for the first six months of 
1838, show that the average daily perc^itage of sick 
belonging to the Temperance Society was Sf , while 
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the daily percentage among the remainder was 10 1-6." 
The best medical writers upon tropical climates have 
but one opinion upon this subject 

Among the many and overwhelming facts which 
are given, showing the effects of aicohoHc drinks 
upon laboring men in hot situatioxu, we quote only 
the foUowii^ : 

''In the manufacture of 23 millions of bricks, the 
abstinent averaged each season 35,131 over the beer 
drinkers. The head of a firm, employing between 
one and two thousand mea> in the manu&cture of ma- 
chinery, reports that he allows noUiing but water on 
his premises, and that in the summer time the men 
engaged in the strongest work, such as strikers to the 
heavy forges, drink water very copiously. In general, 
the men who drink water are really more active^ do 
more work, and are more healthy than the workmen 
who drink fermented liquors. The same testimony is 
adduced from large numbers of laborers in harvest 
fields, whose work for a succession <^ years has been 
carefttUy compared with that of those using Btimulaiits,^ 
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afid the conclusion is very much in favor of the abi^ti- 
nent. workman both as regards the amount of ^ork 
and the condition of the laborer, and the economy of 
the work, allowing compensation for the <irink which 
had been relinquished." ^ ' • ^ 

In this article there is not space, ndr is itperhapa 
necessary to detail the immense array oi evidence in 
favor of abstinence brought forward from forges, 
foundries, glass and gas works, and other, laborious 
pursuiib; biit^the fellowing is so ^propriate to the 
subject of this paper that it mast not be omitted : 

'' A vessel on her passage from New SoutH^ales 
to England c^rung a lesk, and the continued kbor at 
the pumps of the crew,, officers and passengers, waa 
necessary during the remainder of tiie passage,- three 
months, to keep her afloat At first, the men were 
greatly fatigued At the termmatioQ of their ^ spdl " at 
the pumps; and after drlnkii^ ' their allowance of 
grog, would " turn in " without taking a proper sup^ 
ply of noararttment The consequence was, that their 

" ' 7 
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vigor was docidedly dimioishingy and their feeling 
of &tigU6 of cdu2^ increasing, as .4ait physiological 
knowledge would lead us to expect Coffee and 
Cocoa were sabstftoted for the grog -^ a pot mesa of 
these bereragea being provided, with bisbuft and meat 
at the oonplusion of every watch. The consequence 
was, that the men felt inclined for a good meal off the 
latter, theiir vigor returned, their fatigue diminished, 
and after twelve weelcs of incessant and severe labor, 
(with BO interval longer &an.fottr hours,) the ship was 
brought into port with. ^1. on board of her in as good 
condition as they had ever been in their lives.** 

Ji then the use of aleoholip ikink renders the hu- 
man firmne more susc^tiUe, to cold ik cold e]im9te^ 
bnngs ufoik it -disease and death in warm dimatest, 
iospftrts nether muscular nor n^oiM} mattcnr, and 
wtSifi tbe system &r .continued labor, rni^ A-oojA it 
be eobiimted, e^n- though it faroi^ht no other evils? 
But are. these impmrmeiitB and dinunntions of ueefnl- 
imAaUitaeSdetef) 

Xken.bei&g bo good neosoiLibp the. letontiop oC the 
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grog ration, thd inconveniences and insecarit7> to. 
which it subjects, a ship's company, would be suffi- 
cient. motive for its abolition. The space now devoted 
to th€ spirit stores could be given to the increased 
accommodation of the ship's company, or to the stor- 
age of provision^ wat6r and wood. For a cruise of 
six months a frigate carries three thou6an<{ gallons of 
whisky; a sloop of war carries twelve hundred. The 
risk of fire would be diminished by the removal of so 
much inflammable matter, and the ship relieved from 
t^ many annoying precautions necessary to protect 
it from this danger. For instance, when the sprit 
room of a vessel is about being filled^ the alcoholic 
vapor pervades all the apartments ; she smells like a 
distillery, and 'it. becomes a necessary precaution ^o 
extiBguishr the lights and fires. In the larger ships, 
the spirit room is in the Vicinity of' the apartm^ts 
of officers^ and all these being below iiie reach of day- 
light, renders the constant use^ of candles necessary. 
Every time ttiB spirit room is opened, sis times a day, 
once to takd out, and 6nce to return the grog tub at 
each serving, tlie occupation of the inmates otihem 
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of food ;, and of this excitement and overloading the 
system the consequences must be the generation of a 
variety of diseases, enfeebling the service and charging 
the government hospitals with a heavy burden of 
chronid invalids. Let gentlemen, who are not strictly 
abstinent men, but who are in the occasional habit 
of taking a glass of spirit and water, ask .themselves 
what would be the effect upon their habits and health, 
of taking a glass of spirit and water three times regu- 
larly every day, and beginning before breakfast? Let 
them ask themselves what would be their opinion of 
the habits of an acquaintance whom they saw^ devoted 
to such a custom ? The expenses incident to the dis- 
ease generated, directly or indirectly, by the grog ra- 
tion, would render its abolition a measure of economy, 
even with a substitution of some other article, and an 
increase of seamen's wages. 

It is unnecessary to enter into an argument to show 
that the grog ration must be promotive of intempe- 
rance, for should any dispute this, it is hardly to be 
supposed that any argument would convince them. 
No justification^ of so dangerous a usage is found in 
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flogged. A commander of one of our ships of war, 
upon its being reported to him that a certain seaman 
had returned from a visit to the shore sober, observed 
openly — ^' Well^ he must be a d— d rascal, and will 
run the first chance." In that ship the punishments 
Cor intoxication, and its consequences, were most fre- 
quent; the crime and the flogging wer& not looked 
upon as being disgraceful, but as a natural circum- 
stance incident to the serviea The very men who, 
under such influences, felt it to be right and proper to 
get drunk, when occasion offered, being brought under * 
the direction of officers who manifested, by a mannw 
of disgust and contempt, their opinion of the low 
position in the iMsale of humanity occupied by the 
drunkard, bad their pride aroused, and in some instances 
voluntarily reformed-, (themselves.- This shpws that 
the sailor is susceptible of elevation of character, even 
under unfavorable circumstances. — 

Under the official sanction, many go to the grog 
tub, who under other circumstances would blush to 
be seen there. Should a youth, new to the service, 
in obedience to principles which have been inculcated 
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with pbthi^s pulmonalis, another with ascites, or 
another with gangrerie. He says : 

"I know not why we should thus delay our ideas 
of die^ existence of bodily ailment in this any more 
than in other affections, until the closing scenes of 
secondary stages are developed. In their contempla- 
tion we go back to the remotest period, when the 
slightest variation from a state of health becomes 
manifest ; and why not in this ? If we do, will we 
not finally arrive at that point when, from the occa- 
sional use of intoxicating beverages, a thirst for more 
is produced — ^a constant longing for the repetition of 
its influence? * * Thus it is rendered probable^ 
if not certain^ that the ordinary opinion upon this 
subject Bs to cause and effect, should be reversed. That 
habitual drinking is an involuntary consequence of dis- 
eased action, that may have been started by occasional 
voluntary libations, is true; but that 4he habit is a 
true and legitimate consequence and evidence of 
disease." 

1* ^ - 
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Such views being correct, the governmeiort; is put in 
the position of disseminating a most destructive poison, 
and then scourging the backa of those unfortunate 
enough to be infected by it; and if the subject is still 
one of doubt, worthy of scientific discussion and in- 
vestigation, the government has no moral right to 
assume the question settled, and to blindly take the 
hazard of propagating the disease or of punishing its 
victims. 

It is not often that the victims of legalized grog* 
drinking have the dispositiou, the opportunity or the 
ability to testify to the steps by which their rain has 
been accomplished ; but if one speaks, he utters the 
ei;perience of multitudes, and the following remarks 
made by a criminal before a court-martial for an 
offense, the result of drunkenness, are sufficient in 
themselves to mark the grog ration with criminality. 
They were famished the writer by a talented and cul- 
tivated friend, who was at the time an officer of the 
Navy and member of the court before which the 
culprit was arraigned. The substance only of the 
defense is given : 
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^ I w&ft brought up in the county of — * — y in the 
State of ' '-. At the age of- 12, 1 went to sea; 
shipped in the aeryice; rose raf^idly, and as soott as I 
was of l^al age reoeived tiie rate of ordinary seamen. 
/ never had tMted liquor until that time. My ship- 
mates persuaded me to draw my ration. I did not 
wish to do sOy but thinking it more manly and ^ea - 
manlike to drink my grog, I was induced to do it. 
I forced myself to swallow the whii^y. The eflfect 
was stupefying and disagreeable in the extreme. The 
other boys laughed at me. Gradually I acquired the 
taste for rum. Ther first time I went on shore, I got 
"'maddrunkP Step fblbwed step. When paid off, 
I gav^e full vent to my ft^etcr passion. I was athamed 
to go home. In a few days, plundered, stripped and 

beaten half, to death in ,1 shipped again. To 

cure the horrors^ 1 got drunk on board of the reeeiv- 
ing ship, was insolent to the officer on deck, and put 
in irons. Through the forbearance of the ofBoer, I 
was let off without a court-martial. No&ing can 
equal the tnisery I endured while lying in irons ex- 
pecting to be tried for my life. I firmly resolved, and 
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most solemnly swore before God, never again to taste 
rum. For twenty or thirty days after I wag releaaed 
from confinement, I was enabled to .keep my resolu- 
tion, and when the drum tolled for grog, I would re- 
main at the top to keep out of the way of temptation. 
In an evil moment^ I lingered one day on the no^ain- 
deck, while the men were drinking their rations. I 
was overcome. J drank too. It was like pouring oil 
-on a fire. I could no longer contend with my appe- 
tite. I parted with all that I could dispose of to pro- 
cure rum from shora. The ration was not enough for 
me. • When I got to sea, I was forced to keep sober, 

but a few days after our passage to 1 again 

got liquor enough to make me drunk, was mutinous, . 
tried for my life, and received in commutation of death 
one- hundred lashes. From that time I have become 

• 

more and more the slave of drunkenness, and I now 
stiind before this honorable court as second time in 
jeopardy of my life. I have nothing to say in my 
defense except what you have heard.. I throw myself 
on your mercy ; but I beg you to reflect upon the 
causes which have brought me to my present miserable 
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coadition. I was trained up to drunkenness by that 
w^y government which has pronounced the crime 
of wbichr itself is the cause a high offense. I am to 
be punished for violating laws which, witb one band, 
tempt and lead to fi^, and with the other prepare a hal- 
ter for their own victim. Give the sailor rum, make him 
a drunkard from his youth up, and when you have fully 
confirmed him in his evil habits, then hang him for 
doing the very act toward whkh the whole system of 
education necessarily tends. Before God, I solemnly 
believe and honestly assert that I should never have, 
been guilty of -the offense for which I expect to suffer 
had -there never been such a plaqe as a spirit-room, 
and such a destroying pmson as it deals out. Air the 
door of the government ^oHl he my blood, I leave 
myself in your hands. Your duty is to make me an 
example, ^nd I wish that I shall be justly dealt with. 
I should be-willing to.suffer the utmost if I thought 
that my s^id case would be the means of banishing 
whisky from among my ship-mates." This man was 
sentenced to lashes. 
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The evil effects of the grog ration are not litnited 
to the men. By inducing degrading habits in the 
mass of the naval community, some of this unhappy 
influence must be extended to the officers themselves. 

The importance and interest of their nautical and 
military duties become almost secondary to the neces- 
sity of watching and guarding a drunken craw. Often 
are they obliged to prowf through sinks of iniquity 
in search of men who, in drunken recklessness^ have 
abandoned their duty and broken their laws; and 
often, too, are their men seen wounded, bloody and 
dirty, conducted in charge of their offices through the 
streets of foreign cities. Officers in constant contact 
with such beings must» to a great degree, lose their 
respect for their kind, and will almost involuntarily 
descend to a language and manner discreditable to 
themselves and unworthy of their position. Losing 
sight of the influences which have produced such 
effects, they learn to regard the sailor as a bein^ std 
generis, and below the elevating influences to which 
humanity is obedient. An intelligent and efficient 
^fficer, ^one who appreciates all the mischief of the 
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grog ration, in speaking of this subject remarked, that 
his most constant and harassing duties were those 
which imposed upon him the necessity of playing the 
part of constable^ and jailor to a drunken crew. If 

' the grog ration promotes drunkenness, (and who can 
doubt it^) then is the grog ration mainly responsible 
for these disgusting scenes. Its abolition would not, 
probably^put an end at once to all this mischief, be- 
cause the service has yet to recover from all the evil 
which has been done; but so long aathe grog ration 
is continued, there is no commencement of improve- 
ment, and no )iope for it; but when it is terminated, 
there is mnch reason to believe that such an elevation 
and tone will be given to the service, that men dis- 
poped to kwleasHess, riot and intoxication, men worthy 
of the lash and needing it, will be driven from the 

« service, or find themselves compelled to amend while 
in it, and officers would learn to look upon sailors as 
bdings not necessarily dissociated with the grog tub, 
drunkenness and ihe cats. 

If the grog ration contributes nothing to the power 
of labor, afifords no protection against inclement or 
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exhausting cH mates, why retain it ? If, on the con- 
trary, it promotes fatigue and exhaustion, begets 
moral and physical disease, fosters drunkenness, em- 
barrasses duties, endangers and annoys Bhips, leads to 
court-martials, fills hospitals and taxes the government, 
degrades men and officers, why not at once abolish it ? 
Shall the government continue to sanction and sustain 
all these evils ? shall it legitimate obstacles and barriers 
to the elevation of the character of the sailor, rather 
than accord in the tendencies of our institutions to 
elevate and dignify those who live under them ? Shall 
it adapt the naval service to the character of the re- 
spectable young men of our country, or shall it invite 
into the service the low and mercenary refugees fiK)m 
foreign services^ and thus bring our young men down 
to their standard ? 

The grog ration and many of our usages are blindly 
conformed to the character of the British seamen, or 
tar, as novelists and poets prefer to call him, without 
any reference to the different conditions of- the two 
countries, and two peoples. 

The British sailor, however respectable the individual 
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may be, belongs to .a ckss so low in the artifieial 
scale of aristocratic institutions that vice can scarcely 
place him socially lower, and virtue has no power to 
elevate him to social respectability. He is, therefore, 
beyond the power of true influential principles. We 
have no such fixed class- from which onr seam^i can 
coma Every one feels that his respectability and 
position' in society depend very much upon himself, 
and the American sailor, after being relieved from his 
obligations to the service, may move in a family and 
social circle equal to that of any other person. Scarcely 
any citizen of the United States could enter the naval 
service,, but who would be conscious of some degree 
of family respectability te be maintained, and, to their 
honor, many refuse to enter a service which inculcates 
vicious habits as part of its system, and requires the 
relinquishment of self-respect; and so long as these 
usages continue, we shall never have a Navy worthy 
of the Eepublic Our principle should be, not to 
bring our Navy up to the. standard of other Navies; 
but, as we have done in other .things, up to the standi 
ard of the nation; and it is to be hoped that the 
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thirty-first Congress will begin the work by putting 
an end to the grog ration, and then look further into 
this huge bundle of timerrotten usages and antique 
mouldy formalities whitih th« country has borne -as 
a burden upon its back until the people begin to ask, 
Cid honof 
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Beform — ^nayal veiorm, is the general cry. Every rank 
and grade of the navy caUs for it. 

Those who hold the position of command say : there is 
no efficient discipline, and we have more trouble with offi- 
cers than' with men. Pdt two gentlemen of the highest 
grade in the navy on board ship— one to command the 
shipk and the other to command the squadron to which she 
belongs — apd even though they both be men of good sense* 
and good feeling, the Hi-defined position of each soon leads 
to discord and dissension; andrif the government is not 
burdened, and the service disgraced by a court-mai'tial, 
one. is compelled to abandon the duty which has been 
assigned him, and to return to his home. 

I have the command, of the ship/' says otte captain, 
assigned me by government, and your interference is an 
infringement of my rights." . - 

"If that is your view," says the commodore, "I am but 
a passenger here, and one of us had better go home." 

" Beform I " cry t)ie Subordinate grades of the line : " we 
have BO dt^ned rights or duties, and are old men izi junic^ 
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grades, some of us, even, in that of our apprenticeBhip." 
" Reform I " cry the staflF corps, " we grow old in tlie service, 
not only without any progressive rank to marli: our length 
of service, but without any defined rank, to protect us 
against the assumptions and arrogance natural to tnilitary 
power." 

Each grade has the remedy for the single defect apparent 
to itself, while' almost the whole country cries out, in con- 
junction with part of the navy, " Throw the grog-tub and 
the cats overboard, and all is right" This is sheer quack- 
ery ; it is treating the single symptoms, by a pretended 
panacea, while the diseased constitution is untouched. . 

There is an entire want of conformity between ^e or- 
ganization of the navy, and tiie character of the people and 
country to which it beloiigs ; and soimer or later, one must 
be brought into harmotiy with the other ; the sooner ^the 
better, for all concerned. 

We have inconsiderately '^ put new wine iiito old bot- 
tles;" and patched an old. and rotten garment with new 
cloth. We have put the new and elBvated enei^ies of our 
p^ple iiito the old forms and. institutions of past ages. 
, The remarks of this lecture, upon the evil in£tience of 
our naval institutions must not b^ construed into a sweep- 
ing declaration, that every individual is -corrupted by them. 
Forms of govemment» forms of religiofn, despotism, mon- 
alchy, aristocracy, Mahometaaism, may all be attacked, as 
not the best institntions, without any impntation fipon 
those ^ho live under, advocate, and adhere to them.- While 
there are honorable, upright^ and intelligent men in «yery 
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grade of the service, its organization is not such as to give 
to these qualities their proper influence — the same as thej 
would have in ciyil life — or to preyent the undue ascen- 
dency of those of imperfect character. 
. To effect refonn in the navy, the subject must 1be taken 
up by the people ; if left to navy boatds, it is too apt to be 
lost in the influence of preconceived opinions. The gen- 
eral principles of naval^ovemment, make too low an esti- 
mate of the material it deals with ; there are not appeals 
enough to man's higher nature. Kapoleon . is an authority, 
worth listening to, upon this subject ; hd understood the 
matter when he said, 

• " Mankind are, in the end, always governed by superi- 
ority of intellectual qualities, and none are more sensible 
of tbis than tbe military profe^ion. When, on my return 
from Italy, I assumed the dress of the institute, and associ- 
ated with men of science, I knew what I was doing ; I was 
sure of not being misunderstood by the lowest drummer in 
the army," 
This being the princifde, it is our duty.to get the best 

* 

ability in the highest :place. 
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Gkntlembn of the Irvino Literary iNSTirura, 

In reply to tLe mvitation, extended to me by your 
Society iipon a former occasion, I had the honor to 
write you a lecture upon subjects, in my opinion, ap« 
propnate to the purposes of your organization, and 
being willing, so far as lies in my power, to contribute, 
to your efforts for the public good, I again submit to 
you an essay, which, in default of other and more 
competent re^ondents to your call, may aid in the 
accomplishment of your views. 
I have chosen as the subject of my remarks, " Thb 

Naval Institutions of a Republic^'' 
8 
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A service of nearly a quarter of a century in our 
own navy has afforded me the opportunities for observ- 
mg to some extent^ and reflecting upon, the nature, 
peculiarities and wants of naVal institutions. The cor- 
rectness of my judgment,, and the feasibility of my 
yiewsy it is for time and others to determine. 

Feeling it to be my duty, as an honest citizen, to 
communicate to the people — the real owners of the 
navy — facts which my official position has enabled me . 
to learn, - and which the interests of both navy and 
people demand should be generally known, I have 
dixie that duty and leave the matter with you. 

The subject b one of great and varied interest to 
this nation — of interest in a political and pecuniary 
point of view. All that concerns the condition and con- 
stitutional organization of the individual states of this 
confederacy is considered of general interest; and par- 
ticularly would it be so, if there were any features of air 
individual state, inconsistent with, or adverse to our 
principles of republican government 
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Your navy is a most importaiit state; it belongs to 
you all; it is limited by no boimdaries short of the en- 
tire world; it represents joit amid the gilded thrones 
of Europe — in the distant Jsles of the ocean — amid 
Arctic savages and «iows— - and to all nations and peo* 
jdes Off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this yaai con** 
tinent In .a pecmiiary pduit of view, the navy claana 

* 

the ' attention of pmdent and practical Eien. The 
annual es^nditure of this nation for military pur- 
poses, is more than half the entire expenditure of the 
govemmeni The annual expenditure lor the navy 
alone, is more than one-fourth of the whdie national 
Qost— including that of Congress, the EzeQutive» the 
Judiciary, Foreign Ministers, and miscellaneous. 

The annual expense of your nary is more than the 
annual cost of the six Kew England states^ the great 
state of New York, and New Jersey together. Then» 
surely, such an institution is worth your attention; aii4 
it is the duty of the people to see that so knportant an 
organization is not one which defies ihe pi^Qciples of 
our government, and gives the lie to all the jpolitical 
theories of our constitution. 
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The history of the navy, or of any sbnilar institatiaDy 
b not alone the record of its deeds, be they glorious 
or ignoble. Its deeper and more significant history is 
to be found by an inqniiy into the infiuence it has had 
upon principles; in destroying or modifying those in 
existence, or, in creating new ones; its influence upon 
human rights, political institutions, and the relations 
of men to each other. 

The capture of an enemy's ship or squadron is 
justly a subject of national and patriotic pride; it' is 
enthnsiastically hailed by loud huzzas, from one end 
of the Union* to the other. » Let us beware, lest^ amid 
the rejoicing, we lose sight of some false principle, 
stealing upon us in the noise, the fire, and the smoke^ 
marring die beauty of republicanism, and corrupting 
the purity of our institutions; let us beware, lest the 
victoiy has a dearer purchase than blood and treasure, 
and be careful that the flashing gloiy do not sink into 
a darkened shame. 

When hist(ny was written for the gratification of 
great personages, it charged upon republics ingrati- 
tude for public services. Now, that history is being 
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written for the -peopLe, it discovers that individuals may 
value their services too highly, and cry out ingratitude, 
unless, in addition to the just award. of glory, their 
country places itsel(^ its institutions, and its fortunes at 
their feet When people have permitted their grati- 
tude to go thus-far, we have Caesars, Cromwells, and 
Napoleons. In like manner, a grateful nation may« 
in the glory of an institution, lose sight of the increas- 
ing despotism of its principles, which, worse than per- 
sonal tyranny, live and grow from age to age ; die not 
with the life' of any mdividual, but require either a 
violent convulsion, or years of labor and patient per- 
severance ta loosen their hold. 

Under a monarchical and aristocratic form of gov- 
ernment, a navy, like an army, or the church, nctay foe 
organized, to meet two purposes; one,- the service of 
•the state, or the propagation of the gospel; the other, 
that of making places and provision for the members of 
anstocratic and exclusive classes ; and in such an arrange- 
ment, the rules and regulations ef government and dis- 
cipline will be as nmch to keep up the prestige of aristo- 
cracy, as to affect a heal^iful and efficient organisation. 
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Very diflferent BhouW be the state of affairs, under 
a republic. In it, there should be no exclusive classes 
to provide for, and all its rules and discipline might be 
eoacentrated in'' effecting the most efficient service for 
the state. ' 

In this filngleness of object, a republic, ff it remained 
true to its character, would have great advantages over 
an aristocracy, in the creation of a powerful navy; and 
just so fat as it condescends to imitate the organizar 
Hho. of a monarchical ^institution, does it yield its. high 
position, fetter its own power, and dwarf its greatness; 
it sacrifices t&e nation, and national interests, to indi- 
viduals and exclusive classes. 

The population of a republican navy consists of the 
^cient power of the crews, or men, and officers to 
direct and control it;* both, equaUy citizens of the 
eommon^vrealth which they serve, ib differ9nt,'but as- 
fiodated capaettie& The arrangements sho«dd be such, 
to woidd secure in all gradei^ the best talent^ and 
mental, add physical energies which the country can 
produce. The relations between these grades^ their 
dependence, one upon the other, should be just that 
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which would best accomplish the national purpose, for 
--which the navy is organized and paid, and in nothing 
aiiould the one be made tributaiy to the personal pride 
and arrogance of the other. Definite laws should pro- 
tect the rights of the inferior, or commanded class, and 
restrict the exercise of the controlling power to its 
legitimate use-. 

- So long as a naval establishment observes liiese le- 
' gitimate relations, and is in harmcmy with, and sub- 
ordinate, tc^ the political institutions of the country, its 
chaTB^T will be both repubUcan wid efficient But 
mark how stealthily, gradually, and ini^diously change 
may comie over such a body, even if originally organ- 
ized upon .proper principles The class exercising 
^military authority, i3 too apt to lose sight of its truo 
official character, representing the laws of the k^id — 
an honorable and dignified station — it learns 1^ feel 
that all the pomp and parade of high staticm is a per- 
sonal tribute to those who receive it» and a distinction 
.to them, as of superior blood to other men, with an 
intrinsic claim to higher privileges. , From tins error, 
it is an easy transition, to exact a blind submission 
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to every whim and caprice, as a necessary part of mili- 
tary subordination and discipline; to believe that, they 
have no responsibilities, and their subordinates no 
lights; imtil, finally, it becomes more than a vague 
idea» that ships are built^ men paid, and the navy kept 
up, chiefly for the benefit of the influential classes in 
the navy. Questions are considered, not so much in 
reference to the interests of the country,-as in refer- 
ence to the institution. Innovation is dreaded, and 
opposed, Jest it should shake exclusive privileges. . The 
broad principle of patriotism is narrowed to that of 
class interest; and any one .who, faithful to the navy, 
would throw the protections of reform around its hon- 
orable members, and make the whole an honesty and 
working institution; any one who, with honest motives 
imdertakes to point out existing evils ax^ their mode 
of correction, does it at the risk of being stigma- 
tized as ^ traitor to the service, and must be content 
to be hooted at by those, who, 12ke foul birds, do not 
see the corruptions of the nest to which they cling. 

Such are the gradual changes, which, without the 
constant vigilance of the people, may influence a 
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JxSkYal estab]isbmenty even if it had a fair begLoiuagi 
which ours never had; a^d when this change, has 
been effected, new princ]|>les have been introduced^ 
^ntbely at war with republicansBm. A' privileged 
class luu» been instituted, to whom a large share of 
the wealth and honors of the country belong, irre- 
spective of any claim of merit or service. The gen- 
eral character of our institutions has been depcffted 
from, and as positive a nobility, created, as though its 
members received the titles of Lord, Earl, Marquis, or 
Duke — a m(»*e obnoxious nobility than belonged to. 
kingly France, when her titles, instead of bemg the 
inheritance of ^tmihes, were the meed of distinguished 
service. A subordinate instrument of the government 
has thus become an independent institution, and, with- 
out altering one word of the constitution of our coiui- 
try, principles have grown up contrary to its whole 
spirit and purpose. 

Such evil influences aire more operative during the 
quiescence of peace, than during the activities of war. 
In war, the value of every grade, and of each man in 

every grade, is felt; the work and the purpose for 
8* 
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which they are pitt ^ there, are more plainly before 
them all; their responedbihty to their country is more 
apparent, and commanding officers feel that their own 
position, honor and gloiy are dependent upon the 
hearty co-operation of all departments of l^e ships 
or squadrons placed in their charge : the instruments 
of success have then their proper weight in the 
work. ' 

In peace, on the contrary, there is no such conserr- 
atire dependence; there is no definite and great ob- 
ject before the eyes' of all, to which their energies, in 
proper relation and suboi'dlnation, are to be directed 
and fear which those relations have been established. 
It is merely seen that one set of men has great 
privileges and ^wer; and that another set is sub- 
jected to the former; relations which, as we have 
seen, are apt to grow into false views of the poidtion 
of eacL 
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la the year 1800, at the very conmieiiceinent <^ 
this century, an act was passed by Congress, for the 
"better government of the Navy of the United 
States," and, incredible as it may appear, character- 
istic of stagnation in the midst of progress, this law 
of more than half a century's duration is that which 
governs the navy now, without a line or word of 
alteration, excepting the repea], by- the last Congress, 
of Uiose portions which authorized the punishment of 
flogging, and the continuance of this improvement is 
now strenuously resisted. If this law had no' greater 
age than that, of its enactment by our Congress, it 
would still leave the navy far behind the progress of 
a progressive age, and in this respect there would be 
a want of harmony between the navy and the coun- 
try;, but when we come to examme this law, we find 
that it wears but the mask of the republic, and be- 
hind this will be seen the wrinkled features of a 
barbarian antiquity. 

The two first articles open the law with injunctions 
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to commanding officers to observe the duties of honor, 
morality and religion, but no penalty for a disregard 
<^ the injunction is mentioned— -of -course any attention 
to tihem is optional. The third article relates i» of* 
fences in which subcHrdinate officers imd privates may 
be implicated, and becomes a little more vigorous. It 
reads as follows : 

"Any officer, or other person in the navy, who 
shall be guilty of oppression, cruelty, fraud, profane 
swearing, drunkenness, or any otlusr scandalbus con- 
duct tending to the destruction of good morals, shall, 
if an officer, be cashiered, or suffer such other, punish- 
ment as a court martial shall adjudge : if a private, 
shall be put in irons, or flogged, at the discretion of 
the captain, not exceeding twelve lashes." 

When we come to examine the nature of courts 
martial, it will be evident that this pompous and cum- 
brous machinery is little likely to be brought to bear 
against "profane swearing, conduct tending to the 
destruction of good morals," or even drunkenness; 
and public observation teaches that much of this 
part of the law is a dead letter. Not so that which 
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prescribed the lasL The reports mode to the navy 
department, and called for by Congress,, show that, 
whilst the law permitted this pmushment, it was dealt 
out. with an..indiscriminating severity, httle^ if any, 
modified by the character of the ofifence, and with a 
recklessness which should forever prohibit its restora- 
tion. The cats and the colt were relieving substitutes 
for energy, thought, and judgment in the correction of 
vice. It was much more ^asy to say " give him~a doz- 
en with the cats," than to exercise an intelligent and 
judicious prudence in selecting the remedy for crime. 

The remaining articles, relating to such varied of- 
fences as " breach of duty, disobedience oi orders, 
cowardice, negligence, disaffection, treachery, spies, 
murder, mutiny, sedition, desertion," have one uni- 
form termination — " death ! ! or such other punish- 
ment as a court martial shall adjudge.^' 

I wpuld particularly call attention to the 31st and 
3 2d articles, as characteristic of the enlightenment 
and. spirit of the whole code. 

The thirty-first says : "Any master-at-arms, or oth- 
er person' of whom the duty of master-at-arms is 
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wqtured. who shall refase to^receire such prisoners as 
fihall be coixtmitted to his charge, or having received 
them, shall suffer jthem to escape, or dismiss them 
without pn^er authority, shall suffer in sucli prison- 
er's.6te^, or be punished at the discretion of a cour' 
martial'' 

The idea of hanging a juler because his prisoners 
escape, is nautically summary. 

The whole of this truly wonderful opde for the 
government of the navy is comprised within five oc- 
tavo pages. The xninute and specific law tinder which 
our army is governed, composes a volume of over 
three hundred pages, and on the front of this book it 
is written : — " Every officer of the army will be fur- 
nished jwith a copy; and it is enjoined upon them 
strictly to observe the rules therein set forth; and 
every change, alteration, or departure therefrom,, un- 
less sectioned by the War Department, is posUwdy 
forbidden,*' Such a code leaves but little Toom for 
the tyranny,, the caprice, and the dissenaon^ of indi- 
vidual opinioB. But on the meager pages of naval 
law. At the 32d article, it is written : 
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^'All crimes committed by persoB^ belonging to the 
sayj, which are not specified in the foregoing articles, 
shall be pimished according to the laws and cnstoms 
in such cases at sea.'' 

Here is a-broad latitude for the exerdse of a capri- 
dous tyranny. Who Is to be the judge of the laws 
and customs, when every commanding officer makes, 
to some extent, his own laws and custom^ and the 
internal regulations of each ship may differ as widely 
as though they belonged to different services? If 
crimes were of sufficient frequency to have established 
usages, they admitted of definition and specification. 
This regulation unbinds the hand of power, and leaves 
the service opetf to capricious opinion. Under so loose 
and undefined a system,' every variety of view and 
character impresses itself upon your national ships. 
One officer may encourage sobriety, morality, and 
religion; another pronounce these humbugs, but wil- 
lingly ^ve his men Hberty to visit the shore for a 
drunkeil frolic, and tiien fiog them for the language 
and conduct of intoxication. 

A specimen chosen from the reports of punishment 
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from different ships^ shows how absurd and imequal is 
&e punishment of naval crime. 

From one vessel we have a report of seventy-three, 
cases of punishment in two months, for varied offences, 
and the record shows a uniform allowance of twelve 
lashes, tiiie limit of tjie law, to every offence, with the 
exception of two, and in one of these the crime is 
''suspicion of theft," and for this the unfortunate 
suspected received six lashes with the cats on his bare 
hfick. From another ship we have the sanfie offences 
punished with only six lashes on the bare back ; and 
in a third the flogging is given over the shirt Such 
are the different degrees of criminality as measured 
by punishment, attached to the same offences in ships 
of the same service. Such is the character of the 
code of law, which, without revision, an^endment, or. 
alteration, has'governed the navy for more than half 
a century, and which, with the exception of the aboli- 
tion of flogging, stUl governs it Destitute of rewards 
and encouragements, destitute of securities fi^r the 
natural rights of men, it offers no inducements for 
the respecta^ble American seaman to enter the navy. 
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Although he may not be flogged now, he has nothiiig 
to look to beyond his subordinate station; and may, 
though characterized by every good quality, be con* 
fined, for months, within a few yards of the shore, to 
the narrow limits of a man-of-war, and tantalized by 
seeing officers and officers' servants hourly passing in 
and out of the ship, enjo3dng a freedom denied to 
him, who finds the floating castles of your country but 
prisons for their defenders. 

The history of mutinies, from those of the Nore and 
Spithead, down to those in our own service, shows that 
one of their most effective causes has been the confine- 
ment of men on board ship ; one of the first d^nands is 
for liberty to visit the shore ; and the £su;t that all au- 
thorities, from officers of ships up to ministers and kings, 
have been compelled to yield to those mutinies, is proof 
that discipline cannot be eflected by severity; and also 
that law should secure to ship's companies the privi- 
lege, when duty would permit, of freely visiting the 
shore. The opportunity of getting out of a ship under 
such drcumstances becomes an intoxicating excitement, 
and leads to excess ; whereas, if the privilege of liberty, 
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like that of food, was guarantied by law to the deserv- 
mg, it would hecome a natural enjoyment^ instead of 
a morbid excitement 

^ .'I have seen the strongest men tremble with agitar 
tion, at the privilege of visiting the shore for a few 
hours, after loi^ confinement on board ship. 

' Can deserti<m» under such circumstances, be a mat- 
ter of surprise ? The very human nature of men is 
driven to crime by the imperfection of the law, whi(^ 
then comes down with its bloody penalties. 

With such an organizaticoi can you expect tp create 
an American Navy, from such stuff as American citi- 
xens are made of ? Would it not be a disparagement 
of our boasted American character if you could ? The 
best tribute to our -country, and severest commentavy 
upon pur navy, is found in the fact that so many for- 
eigners enter pur naval service. 

If it were possible that such a code as governs our 
navy . had been devised by wise heads, after carefiil 
deliberation and with an intelligent adaptation to the 
insttotions of onr countiy. and the character of our 
people, it would still be likely to require alteration and 
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improvement; but> I may ask, does this law bear one 
smgle feature of our country in all its changes .from 
the stem landing, upon a wintry rock, of the freedom- 
seeking Pilgrims, to the waving of our national banner 
over the golden hills and pedrl-genuned waters of our 
new Pacific ocean state ? 

Ite ©Id age, 

It does not This code of law is older than our gov- 
emment, older than our people, older than modem 
dvilization! As a pretended American law, it is an 
imposture, disgracing our statute books. It is a blind 
copy, almost word for word, of. the British articles oi 
war, framed under George 2d, m 1749, one hundred 
and three years ago, but actually based upon, and em- 
bodying the ideas, condition of things, and spirit eiist- 
ing at^ihe remote origin of the Royal J^avy. This is 
your American, republican, code of naval law. But 
were it a code proposed or devised at the present day 
for the British Navy, it would still have no applica- 
bility to a EHigie. feature of our country. 

One nation has its people, artificially separated into 
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ranks and classes. Those who serve, are regarded as 
of another blood from those who command. 

The other nation acknowledges no difference be- 
tween men, but that which shall be made by the in- 
equality of talents and virtue. It takes its highest 
functionaries from the most humble occupation; and 
might find its chief magistrate in one who had been 
a common sailor, as it has in one who hai been a com- 
mon soldier, provided he had the vigor of intellect for 
the duties of the station ; it acknowledges no govern- 
ment of hereditary succession, or divine rights which 
may make a chief ruler of a feeble infant, or a weak 
woman. 

The seamen of one nation belong to a fixed rank; 
or class, so low in the social" scale as to « be below 
the sense of degradation, the stimulus of ambition^ 
or the protectipns of pride. The seamen of our coun- 
try may represent a respectability equal to that of th^ 
, commanders, or civil rulers. Such, broad distinctions 
would alone be sufficient to prevent the adaptatipn of a 
British aristocratic, monarchal code to our republican 
navy. . 
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Here is a picture of the royal savy which fdnushea 
the code ; not drawn by foreign prejudice, but given 
by a Briton himself: 

" Founded at a period when slavery was universally 
tolerated, from liberty being comparatively speakings 
unknown, the first recdfd we possess of what may fairly 
be ienned a royal navy, goes back to the reign of the 
7tib Henry, who, in 1488, caused the Great Harry to 
be built and launched. 

*' The arUtrary measures which, at that remote pe^ 
riod, directed every department of the state, naturally 
extended to the maritime service, and while the brutal 
and irrational system of iminressment formed th^ means 
of manning the navy, the allowance of pay and provi- 
sbn were worthy the system which provided the sea- 
men to consume theuL 

-^ Of all the anomalies which have proved a reproach 
to the British constitution, and an inherent cause of 
gangrene and disorder, the press-gang has been tibie 
most odious in its origin, and the least excusable from 
its results. Under this renmant of feudal villanage, the- 
ann of undiscrinmiating violence was jmade to sweep 
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up for the noblest uses of the ccHintry, all' who wero 
so poor, so ignorant, so nnfiiended, or so vicious as tc 
be thrown at large upon the highways of the empire^ 
without the protection of those inconsistent immunities 
which arbitrarily acqmt the wealthy froin protecting 
their own possessions, to force this onerous task upon 
those whoJiave nothing to protect lu a communiy 
where reason had the slightest Tdce, or justice the 
least authority, it would naturally be' imagined thai 
those possessing nothing to make life cheerfol, should^ 
at any rate, be spared the cares which Providence ha» 
fixed as the alloy of prosperity. 

** In contradiction of - every azibm of this equitdda 
nature, the abject and friendless were seized for no 
crime, but their poverty and insignificance, and im- 
prisoned in our men-of-war, after no trial, save the 
capricious will of our inebriated master of the press- 
gang. Thus a number of outraged individuals were 
collected in our fleets. If they behaved weU, fooghi 
the battles of their country, and drudged unrepiningly 
through the severe life of privations, which alone the 
navy has to offer, they become valuable to theb 
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tyrants, and thus un^ttingly meted aiound their own 
necks, the chain of that senritude which has to gaJl 
them through life. 

^ When the pen of truth records the atrodties of 
such a system in the nineteenth centuiy, which stiQ 
witnesses its inactiTe existence^ the mind, unaccustom- 
ed to dwell upon such a. complicated detail of viUany, 
can, at first., scarcely credit the demonstration of such 
£ict& But the press-g9Bg was merely the first step to 
the harbarities which, in the Eoyal Kavy of Great Brit- 
Bm, ignorance and helplessness have sufifered on the one 
dde, and cruelty and pow^ have inflicted on the other. 

** Our fleets having been manned by a force so resbt- 
iess and relentless, the unhappy wretches imprisoned 
on board, were treated in every manner befitting felons 
condemned to iso awful a punishment 

** The imoffending being captured by armed violence 
for the naval service of the state* was only allowed, 
but at rare intervals, and in many cases;, never again 
to land upon that shore with which every thing worth 
estimating in life, was connected. From the hour he 
became an involuntary seaman,^ he was too often cut 
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off from all communication with friend or relatire, and 
generally sent to an nnhealihy climate. 

** There, predisposed to disease from the sudden trans- 
ition, life was cither lost, or rendered merely a bur- 
den for the future ; exposed to a duty barrassing in 
the exti'eme, he was placed under the absolute dispo- 
sal of a petty monarch, whose slightest caprice, was 
indisputable law; yet> under all these oppressive afflic- 
tions he possessed no appeal from any wrong, save to 
a code of jurisprudence, bo severe, that every line ap- 
pears to have been traced in blood, and every other 
penalty is a shameful death ! '' 

In addition to these press-gang victims^ the jails 
were emptied .to man the fleets; and the code of laws 
devised for these captured slaves and jail felons of a 
despotic government, is that which we have conde- 
scended to adopt for the government of a navy of 
voluntarily enlisted citizens. 

But the picture is not yet complete ; the po(»r wretch 
felled beneath the club of the press-gang, and torn 
perhaps forever, from his family and home, with the 
fiendish humanity worthy of such a pandemonium. 
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hsm the iatoxiea&ig draft pFesented as the balm foir bis 
sorrows, th^t bis Trbirling bram may lose, in ibis Beir 
fr&Qzjj tbe mad^eesof bis wrongs, and all tbe respect 
of the uiftii be sunk to tbe leyel of bis associate fel(Hia» 
to yhom ihe same cup comes as the femiliar solace of 
Tice. All tbi^youbave borrowed, too; tbe spirijrrobm 
and. ibe rum cask, still- disgrace your national ressels^ 
and t^ roll of tbe martial drum is daOy beard, calling 
your (Hrews around tbe " grog«-tub," to receive the 
potion wbicb sball send tbem away witb inflamed 
bodies.and &ed mind% ready for tbe quarrels, l^e in- 
solence and' insubordination to tb^ officers^ wbicb, 
beretofore bas consigned tibieir backs to tbe '^cate^" and 
still turns tbe sailor over to bandcuffs, imprisonment 
and tbe sentry's cbatge. 

Tbe wbole system is, clearly, one cakulated to 
manufacture crime, to degrade man, to nurture^ tbe 
spirit of cruelty, and to supply tbe food for its exer-> 
cise. Tbe degradation is not confined to tbe masses; 
tbe -contact of officers witb sucb men, tbe disgusting 
criminal police duties, growing out of tbe ibose rela- 
tions, bave A deteriorati|||g influence upon alL How 1<^ 
9 "" 
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^all itns system be pernoifited to GOQtlnuef 13ie peor 
pie of this nation are responsible for its existence, and 
eVery citizen who does not'do his titmost for a refarma- 
tian^ Is responidble for tke evils lie may depk»re «nd 
ccmd^auu 

I know that our naval trinmphs are pdnted to as a 
reason for a continuanee of the system under which 
diey have been won. They only prove the diffii&idfcy 
of eradicating all that is noble in pian> under the worst 
influences, and after the loss of every other viHue, he 
still has left that aninud courage, which lesudA him to 
desire and strike, lor victory. The navies of Europe, 
under the worst pos^ble institutions, have won glorious 
victories. The debased machine soldiery of Europe has 
won splendid triumphs, but they were as nothing, com 
pared to the magic glories of Napoleon, who peopled 
his- army with citizens, and opened tiie way from the 
ranks to the marshal's baton. The history of our glory 
does not prove that crime, intoxication, and degrada- 
tion are essential to glory, whilst, upon the contrary, all 
history does prove, that the more elevated in tone and 
(Character a military body, the greater are its incentives 
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to action, the less the trouble of its goremment^ and 
tbe more sure tlie probabifities of success. * 

The routinists of Europe were fr^uent ia their pre- 
dictions that our militia would always be easQy scat- 
tered by defeat The events of the late Meiican war, 
cBssipated their theories in astonishment^ and then the 
press of England proclaimed that the American aymy, 
was to army of Knights. Why, from the same ma- 
terials, cannot we have a navy of rfespectable Ameri- 
can citizens? We can, and we wilL 

But wliere will the reforming influence come from? 
Whose business is it? It is the business of none so 
much as the people, and they must impress their 
wishes upon their representatives in the national le- 
gislature; otherwise, what is the course the matter 
takes? Persons interested in a particular measure of 
reform bring it singly and alone to the notice of some . 
member of Congress ; he is pressed with what he re- 
gards as more important business, and which may, in 
reality, be more important than the ^gle measure to 
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wlaeh bis attention is asked, but can SGarcdy^be more 
so than tlie general defects fpossx which the single evil 
springs. He is referred to some other gentleman^ 
who is more prominent in naval matters, and this lat- 
ter, -perhaps, owes his prominency- to special views, 
derived from some relative, or intimate friend, in the 
service, and is akeady prepossessed against the inno- 
vation. The proposition can scarcely get a hearing. 
■Suppose, however, it advances a step farther, and at- 
tracts general attention; it may then, with the best 
intentions^ be referred to the executive, and by this to 
a navy board, with all its pr^udices arrayed against 
change and improvement *' Boards are scre^is," 
says Jeremy feentham. Thus reform revolves in a 
maelstrom which finally sw^Jlows it up. • 

That gentlemen who, from c^dhood, have grown 
up under the present system strongly advocate its 
continuance, should not cast any imputation, either 
upon their intelligence, or the honesty of their opinions 
There is nothing which so controls the judgment and 
the opinions of the most powerful minds as the sys* 
terns and institutious under which men have had theb 
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minds fonoeA, It is almost an impassibility to shake 
off this influence. Et^ the restoration of the lash 
is strongly advocated by gentlemen in the swrice, of 
h(»iorable and upright purposes and intelligent mind& 
At the first yiew, this seems like the irresistible testi- 
mony of practical exp^ence. But» is it such? In 
all inquiries after truth, it is a principle to measure 
the yahie of testimony by the bias and influence under 
which it is ^ven. These gentlemen were honestly 
opposed to the abolition of the lash, and, consequent- 
ly, were not in that unprejudieed condition to give the 
reform a fair trial Would any administration comnnt 
its pecuiyiar principles to its opponents, however honest 
and intelligent^ and expect them to be reported i^pon 
successfolly ? The enemies of a measure like this 
cannot give it a fair trial; and, conceding to most^ hon- 
est eflbrts to do soy there may be some who would 
wittingly throw odium upon <^e measure by creating 
obstacles to its success. Until the attempt to com- 
mand national ships without the lash shall have been 
committed to those in favor of its abolition — those 
sot bound to Hie notions of alifetime — ttitre is no 
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testimony upon- the subject which meets the character 
of available evidence ; it is all mere one-sided opnion. 
By tius same kind of .testimony, given by the most pow- 
erful minds and "honorable men wbo have ever Hved, 
it can be shown that human happiness and prosperity 
.are diependent upon " sovereignty by divine ri^t,'* he- 
reditary aristoo'acy, church establishments, entailed 
estates, and primogeniture, all of which we deem fel" 
lacious impositions upon men ; and there is no institu- 
tion so glaring in its wrong but.^it will &id advocates 
in those brought up under, even though oppressed 
by it* . 

One of the most distinguished and: deep thinking 
philosophers of England has illustrated this tendency 
by the assertion, Hiat if it was propose^ to introduce a- 
law authorizmg the .king, at pleasure, to murder any 
number of his subjects, there would be none to sec<nid 
it; but if, such a law being In existence, it was pro- 
posed to repeal it, if it passed at all, it would only be 
at the end of a considerable niunber of years; during 
which, «very session, would have been emptied upon 
i^ the whple quiverftill of those &llacies irrderant to 
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the proposition they ore employed to oombat^ and 
karing an equal force in their application to others. 

Ta get at the truth of this matter, say to those 
<^lcers who are not c<H&mitted against reform, who 
are not the fossilized conservators of usages a thoufr- 
aad years old, ''Those of you who can successfully 
command ships without the lash shall be prom^d to 
the rank of c(»imand; " then permit them to recruit 
their own men, shut up the grog-tub, give them a 
system of rewards as well as pimishments, suited to 
the character of our times and people, and then, if 
you take the testimony of alJ, you will reach the truth ; 
its golden aands, instead of being swept on by the 
rushing stream of prejudice, wiU be deposited in the 
eddy of conflicting opinion and experience. Do this* 
and you will hear no more of the necessity for the 
laah ftn: the government of American seamen. 

Having ihus in^cated the defects ci naval govern- 
ments I will now direct your attention to the fact, that the 
plan upon which the navy is cfficered is anti-rej^ufoUcan ; 
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does not present tlie opportunity of getting into the 
public employ the best abilities, and may exclude those 
who have the best claims and the most fitness. 

When appointments ai*e to be made to the lowest 
grade of officers in the line of promotion — midship* 
men — instead of' being thrown open to general compe- 
tition, and given to those who, after a proper ex^mina- 
tion, give evidence of having the highest mental, mcHral, 
and physical qualities for the station, they fall only to 
those youth who have the aid of family or political in- 
fluence ; and thus your officers are made by accident, 
and not by the claim of capability. Fortunately, the 
general character of the youth of our country is such 
that a majority prove worthy of their selection, and un- 
der congeniid circumstances wotdd develop high charac- 
ter. But the questions are : Is the plan republican ? Is 
it the most expedient ? Is it honest, either to the coun- 
try, or to the youth of the country ? It is neither. 
That plan is not republiean which does not offer an 
equal chance of elevation to the deserving, be he the 
child of the chief magistrate, or of the most humble 
dtizen. It is neither expedient, nor honest., for either 
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party, if it dmUDislieB the chances of securing the beat 
services for the use of the countiy> or excludes these, 
capable of Tendering them from a trial of their merits. 
Whilst the accident of influential friends inay pension 
upoa the country an unwor&y incumbent, the friend- 
less joul^ who, gifted with the qualities to honc»r his 
country, desires an c^portunity x)f serring it, must seek 
it, as an enlisted hand, at the rendezvous; and once 
there, the stigma of caste is upon him ; he is in a class 
from which officers are not made ; encircled by a rigid 
barrier of inferiority, and cut off from the hope of 
elevation, he soon ceases to deserve it 

''Excelsior" is an impulse ei the American heart, 
and whilst this impube beats, our youth will not enter 
an employ which binds them to inferiority ; conse- 
quently, by this plan, we infliet a double injury upon 
the country. We exclude respectable young men 
horn the ranks of the navy, and, as above stated, we 
linut the chances fear the best selection of officers. Sup- 
pose that when vacancies occur in the jumor grade 
of officers, they were, in the true spirit of republican- 
ism, thrown open to general competition, and given to 
9* 
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ih[6 most competent; the probabilities are that those 
who had the advantage of some nauticai educatioiv 
with other proper aeqnirements^ would have the best 
diance of success; and thus would be .established a 
principle elevating your whole naval service ; instead 
of being the hiding place of the reprobate and criminal, 
those who need 



r"The hangman's whip 

To hand the wretch in order," 

would find no home in your ships. They would . be 
peopled by the energetic, the enterprising and respect- 
able youtiis of the country; and with such crews and 
such officers, defeat in war, where victory was within 
the scope of human eiSbrt, would be impossible. 

But what is better, your ships» instead of bearing 
to other nations the wretched and servile imitations 
of their own deformities, would carry your country 
abroad ia all the features of its noble, beneficent^ and 
original institutions, Navy and country would be ta 
harmony, and your squadrons abroad evidencing more 
than the physical power of the nati(»i, would throw 
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£ght into darknesa, would be eloquent teachers to detf* 
polB and thea* yictimsy of the humanizing influence of 
all institutions organized upon an acknowledgement 
ef the rights of man ; and their presence in peace 
would do more than their armaments in war to shake 
down eild tradStions^ and to disenthrall our/eOow men* 
Such are some of the princi^des for the organiza- 
tion of a republican navy, but we ha?e not y^ com- 
pleted the work 

Defective and unjust as is the mode of appointment 
to the navy, the principle which decides promotion to 
the higher grades is still more defective, and is calcu- 
lated to impair the good qualities which may, acci- 
dentally have been brought into the service by the 
young officer. 

It would be thought veiy senseless, ridiculous and 
absurd, if it was proposed that those of your borough 
and county .magii^trates who lived the longest^ should 
be the judges of the Supr^ne Courts of the states, and 
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those of ihe state judges who lived to the greatest agis 
^ould form the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or that the longest-lived members of the Legislature^ 
should be jrour representatives and senators in Con- 
gress. Absurd as such a scheme appears, it is pre- 
cisely that upon which naval promotion is regulated. 

The youth yho has gained admission upon partial 
selection, when he airives at twenly-one years of age, 
is examined as to his character and acquremeats. If 
successful in this examination, his destiny for life is 
fixed. This test in his early youth determines the du- 
ties, hcmors and station he shall fill at thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, or more years of age, no matter how much his 
character may change in the mean time, or whether, 
being fit for one class of duties he is entirely unfit for 
others. The simple rule is, that the longest liver 
shall have the highest rank, and the most pay. Such 
is the seniority rule of -naval promotion. The unre- 
publican character of this rule is manifest Honor and 
station being the consequence of the accident of long 
life, constitute a nobility as much as if they were the 
accidents of birth ; a nobility existing independently 
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oi the ordinary responsibilities of men. A mechanic, 
business, or professional man is dependent for suc- 
cess upon the abilities he shall establish in the com- 
munity to which he belongs ; so is it with your public 
men ; and if these shall, in the progress of their lives, 
forfeit the confidence they had once merited, they lo^e 
the public support Not so with the naval oflfieer; 
his promotion is independent of the community to 
which he belongs. The oflGicer of the highest talents 
-and most efficiency may grow old in an inferior station,, 
whilst l^e most inefficient may occupy the highest 
The disastrous effects of such a system are painfully 
evident in our naval service, and conunon sense ought 
to have anticipated them. In the first place the ordi- 
nary incentives, to continued labor and improvement 
are removed. What good can it do the individual ? 
None, officially. In truth the rewards of such a sys- 
tern are for worthlessness and incompetency; because, 
if an offic-er becomes known to the ser\ice, and to the 
department, for objectionable, or incompetent qualifi- 
cations, he is not put on duty, but permitted to remain 
at home^ on good pay, whilst those of better reputation 
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do \a& duties, and yet if he Hves up to a vacancy in 
a higher grade, unless he is eminently notorious, he 
steps into it with its rewards and honors. The .conse- 
quence of all this is, that those officers who represent 
the greatest vigor c^ age, and of mental' and pliysic^ 
power, are growing old in subordinate gradesr; some 
of them in that of apprenticeship. There are now 
many passed midshipmen, older than were Peny, 
McDonough, and Decatur, when they achieved the 
victories' which have given their names to history. 

But^ it will be said to me, you have your judicial 
iribunals; your courta martial; true, we have; and fit 
courts for such a state, keystones of the whole arch of 
wrong. 

In civil Iffe, just and wise laws provide &at every 
bias of interest shall be removed from the judidal 
bench, and particularly, that every influence hostile to 
the prisoner, shall be provided against In cotirts 
martial just the reverse is the state of things; ev^y 
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interest and prejudice of power; every influence of 
grade against grade, of station against station, is in 
operation, to say nothing of the bias of personal par- 
tiafities^ and enmities growing out of the relations of 
service. 

■ 

An assemblage of men in solemn state around a 
table, each one glittering iti gold, embroidery, and 
epaulets, has an impOong effect to the eye; but it is 
our business to look behind this covering, at the 
human beings and human hearts it disguises, and we 
eha31 find diem with, at least, aU the ordinary defects 
sod weaknesses of our imperfect nature. 

Even if there were no truth-distorting influences to 
act upon these defects,' the habits of thought, the ac-^ 
quirements and the occupations of those who constitute 
courts- martial, are not those which best qualify men 
for judging evidence, and sifting hidden truth from 
contradictory,, artful, and interested testimony. Some 
conscientious and iatelligent officers admit this them- 
selves. The members of courts martial being always 
commanding officers, or those exercising military au- 
thority, if a subordinate is brought before them for 
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trials or one of their own number is arraigned for acts 
of oppression, the question is not between two ei^ual 
individuals, before a disbterested tiibunal, but be- 
tween two hostile principles; between that of power, 
seeking increase and irresponsibility, as power natural- 
ly willy and that of men, defending at leasts supposed 
rights — and it is left to power, and the sympathies of 
power to decide it It is unnecessary to say what 1iiSt 
decision generally would be. 

Further, there are grades in the service, represent- 
ing your most important interests, and a conscientious 
performance of the duties of these grades, may bring 
the officei*s of them into conflict with those who will 
bear no questionmg of th^r authority. The questions 
may concern matters of which the officers to whom 
they are entrusted, can alone judge, or, at leasts pan best 
judge, and yet these officei-s are never permitted to sit 
in courts martial, even when one of their own number 
may be tried fbr a consdentious discharge of his duty. 
The interests confided to these officers, require as great 
im amount of intelligence and acquirement, and as hon- 
orable ^ character, as possibly can be demanded by any 
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noral ^uty. For instance ; there is a grade of officers 
to whom is confided the responsibility of administering 
the finances of your ships ; each of thes^ officers giYC 
heavy bonds for tiie faithful and honest performance of 
hk duties. There^is another grade to which is entmst- 
ed a responsibility, for tiie health and lives of ships and 
squadrons. 

A commanding officer may do that which would en- 
danger the public funds, and involve the disbursing 
officer and his bondsmen ; or, he may, without cause^ 
neglect the precautions, for the preservation of ships 
and their crews, from disease and death. In either 
case, the disbursing, or medical officer, for doing his 
duty, may be arraigned before a tribimal of the sym-^ 
pathizing assodates of his {m)secutor, without the pres- 
ence of a sin^e officer of his own grade, to aid in the 
invest^tion of truth, and to diminish the chances of 
an erroneous and unjust judgment 

The decision, a few years ago, of one of these courts 
was such. A violalaon of evidence, truth, and justice — 
the question being between a medical and command^ 
ing officer, just such a question as we have stated~-that 
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aa indig0aBt» and Uidependent secretary of the navy 
anntdlod the proceedings ; in a letter of caustic seyeri- 
tjf severely censured the courts and yet> the members 
of that court are in high and honorable station, and eli- 
gible to other courts martial, and most probably have 
sat in them. 

An essay published by myself ten years ago, con- 
tained the following words. 

*' In the national legislature, constantly vazying with 
the varying politics of the nation, the navy has no 
permanent and pracdcally informed representatioo. 
The presiding officer of the navy department deriv- 
ing his official existence from the same unstable con- 
tingendes, that existence is but temporary with the 
. individual; ccmsequently, each new Congress, and each 
new secretacy derive- their ^iuformatbn from, and have 
fh(ar actions ccmtrdled by those engaged in service, 
and naturally seek their advice aUd directions from the 
higlhest grade b it; a grade which has the advantage 
too, of holding with them intimate social rdations. 

<< Clommanders necessarily become, from these dr- 
' cumstances^ the creators of the powers under whicH Chey 
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act ; and ^e court of appeal from their own injustice ; 
powers, which would tempt angels from their purity, 
and which tend to launch humamty upon an unbound- 
ed sea of corruption,'^ Socm after the publication of 
this essay, I deceived fiom London, a vtdume by an 
BngHsb writer, upon this sabjed;^ from which I make 
the foUoving quotationa^ and I do it» to show that if 
two persons, divided by the Atlantic, without com- 
munication, come to the same conclusions, the one 
respecting die iniquity of the original system, and th^ 
other respecting that of its deformed progeny, it offtsB 
some evidence that thdr conclusions Are ccMrect Un- 
less the innovating hand of reform strikes down the evil 
planted^ up(m our soU, and originates improremeni, 
there ean be but little hope of our borrowing it from 
sources which have sent us the evil From the writer . 
alluded to^ I <}uote the following remarks upon courts 
martiaL 'The oolj court known to nav^ law, by ^ 
which wrongs could be redressed^ and injuries punish- 
ed, was a court martiaL Under the blood-thirsty 
enactments to which we have alluded, these courts 
Boartial were composed exdusirely of admirals and 
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captaiDB) and if tlie party tzied was of ibia rank, there 
OEKturally arose a prejudice of the court in his fiBiYar. 
On the contrary, if the party complainings were be- 
neath this rank, there naturally arose a prejudice of 
the court against Jum. AH the oaths that were erer 
taken by mankind, are insufficient to turn. back the 
current of the ^ human heart; this bias migbl hare 
been most abundantly made evident in numberless 
instances, tiiat hare since occucred. .So perfectly well 
known has this feeling erer been, and so pFeralcQt 
c)oes it still continue to be in the British Navy, that 
an a:dom has been generated from kng ezpeiience <^ 
its truth — that no man, howerer completely in the 
right, can safely Tentnre to bring a charge^ against a 
superior officer, wi&out b^ng irretricTably rained in 
the sernce. 

'* That the barest semblance of justice can be re- 
tained, under such an iniqintous system is impossiUe* 
and that it is to be borne without murmuring, by any 
but a set of helots, is equally unnaturaL 

** The climax of this thriee revolting noode of gov 
emmenti has yet to be told Whenever, by any 
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interposition of Providence, sooae unblushing tyranV^f* 
ter an uninterrupted career of cruelty and power, com- 
raitted some crime sa flagrant, that not even the abet- 
toors of this system could pass it over — whenev^ the 
long reluctant hand of authcHity was obliged to order 
the criminal to his trial, and even his prejudiced com- 
peers were unable to suacjxat him — when all these too 
rarely occurring events of Providence brought about 
that extraordinary effort of justice, the cashiering, a 
culprit from his rank, the 4X)nVict retired awhile, it is 
true, from the <K>mmand which he had disgraced; but 
some parliamentary,' or other influence, was always 
ready to be made with a {Corrupt minister : .and after 
a temporary secession, and most inadequate puni&h- 
ment> he was restored to that rank, which he had so 
in&mously abused, and in which he was again placed 
to enjoy the opportunities <^ torturing one of the most 
TsduaUe, best-disposed, and illrrequited dasses, in the 
kingdoDii 

'' By the laws of England, the felon who commits 
the noost brutal of all crimes, the most savage of mur- 
ders, can only be tried by twelve of his equals. Of 
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tkesci lie has not dnly ihie unlimited right of rejecting 
as many as are open to any legal caCise of objecticHi, 
but a further privilege of dismissing fix>m the jury-boi^ 
twenty more, -without assignment df iieason or cause.'* 
Against ibis humble T?retch, Ihe merciful majesty of 
English justice, allows not cme word to be urged in 
pTOseoution, that can possibly preju(fice the prisoner's 
case; not one particle <rf- evidence to be received, that 
is net in strict accordance with those laws and prece- 

r 

dents which the experience of ages, and the^ most 
r^^fined wisdom of English judges have laid down 
ihrough the long practice of centuiies. Not one wit- 
niess is permitted to open his lips against the pnsoner, 
without being subjected to the severest scrutiny as 
to his means of knowledge, his motives, his own pre- 
vious good, or bad character, and the degree bf credit 
wMch may be attached to what he swears. The whole 
proo£r against the crizmnal ar^ then sifted^by ar judge, 
whose entire life has been devoted to the law, and the 
investigation of truth* ^ " 

" Every possible care seems exercised, not only that 
the seaman shaH not be tried by any one„ who can be 
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imagined fab peer; bttty that a set of jupors or judgesb 
call tkem which you will, ^aU be got together with 
every possible prejudice of rank, station,, habits apd 
eoammaad, militating against the lowly and unfortimate 
pjcBoner. 

** As this mpckeiy proceeds^ the worst evidence ia 
as often admitted ad the best» and hearsay, finds quite 
as mudi admission from the skillfol tr9)unal» as direct 
testimony. But for this glaring absurdity, and nnk 
injustice, there is a weighty reason; scarcely one^ if 
any, tfi the judges could command the knowledge 
Qjecessaiy to distinguish the one from the othei; If 
the most perjured mad forsworn of witnesses present- 
ed himself against the piis(»ier; the only attempt that 
oan' be made to supply the want 6f that safeguard c^ 
oar personal libecties and happiness, cro6s-examioation» 
ia the.sfew admimsti»tion.by the prisoner of such ques^ 
lions as the court chooses to {4^ow» and which must 
generally, .if not alwayd, be written down before^ the 
witness cm be compelled to answer them. By ^us 
almost meonceivable foUy, the sole hope, of ej^amina- 
tioD*^ rapid queslaon -and answer is swept away,, and 
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ihe jCoiTupt pei^urer, the a^Qious fotswearer* gains 

the most amj^ time to fabricate ai^ imtrutk that maj. 

most ccmduce to bis ends. 

^ ^'Thd piisooer haying made his defence, the court 

! 18 cleared; tliose who have dovetailed the widely and 

i properly^revered officers of judge and ju?y,- hold a se- 

I bret conclave with closed doors. NcT impartial. head, 

jt 

oleai* from the agitating and eften distracting respon- 

silnlity of pronouncing on life. or death, reads over to 

them the evidence, or lends the light of past ages aad 

experience to eluddate what is dark and doubtfalr Be 

the prejudices and liabilities of i3ticse men what they 
i 
4 may, t^ey are left, to expound the statute .by wluch 

i idone, their authority is suppcNrted, to decide how £Eir 

i 

\ the :^u:ts ccone under the exposition of the statute, and 

to apporfion the degree of punishment to th.e facts; an 
extent of powers, which, on shore, it often requkes 
jury^ judge, and crown to eompassL 

** If those only, are free whose liberties are im- 
shackeled; if those are slaves from whom such liber- 
ties are withheld; if the first right of liberfy be as 
JBritons boasts a fair unbiassed trial, aad Boyish courte 
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of jiistice form, as mankind generally admit, the most 
perfect spedmens pf even-handed justice, what then, 
let it be demanded, is the position of the officers and 
seamen of the British Navy, at this hom*? Are they 
freemen, or they are slaves ? This is clear, under the 
pres^at system of naval courts martial; justice as it is 
known and worshiped on the shores of Ghreat Britain, 
is a tfaii^ as little to be eipected on those high seas 
from whence the greatness rose, as that the sun reflect- 
ed on their eternal mirror, shall renounce his light '* 

Thus does the honest subject c^ an aristocratic, 
monarchical government, stigmatize the enormities of 
tibat court martial system, which we, of republican 
America have condescended to adopt 

Do any of you think it consistent with* the character 
and institutions of your country ? Is it a judicial sys- 
tem, calculated to winnow the navy of that defective 
material^ which your partial system of appontment 
may have introduced, or which the deteriorating in- 
fluences we have examined, may have created. 

Some other plan then is necessary, to remedy de- 
fects which have now become so apparent^ that die 
10 
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navy itself^ oongresaioBal coBunittoes, and the exeea* 
tire hare aU proclaimed the necessity £>r reiwm, and 
ack for ite.bstitation. 

One plan proposed is» to annul {he blind seniooi^ 
rotei and leave with the exeeiitiye ibo diaeretionary 
power of promoting by m^t Aa notibii^ could he 
woRie than our present system^ so any change woidd 
be an improvement an4 therefore, even this might be 
acceptable. The objectiona to it are, that the execo- 
tive would be ignorant of the characters of oflicera 
genasdly, and would be influenced n^essarily, by in- 
fiNrmaticmdmvedfnpa others ;^ and these would be the 
few c^oeraof high rank, in immediate contact with th6 
government, and thus the real power of selection, would 
be with unknown and irrespcmsible persons ; a kind of 
secket tribunal, which could thus gradfy the personal 
partialities or prejudices of ks members. This method 
Ckf selectbn would likewise be ojpea to fiimfly or poeti- 
cal infiu^iee. 

Another ac^^gestion is, to comaat the selection to a 
regulaiiy constituted board of officers. Similar oli^c- 
tioiis lie against this; it wouU make all subordinates 
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dependent upon tlie good feeling of the few ^ceiB 
Vkefy to constitute the board, and the personal predi-p 
lections ol these would have too much weight It is 
suggested as the best plan, and that most confonnable 
to republican institutions, to make each entire grade a 
board, to say which of their number have the highest 
daims tor promotion ; every officer beii^ required to 
give his opinion^ and prohibited from voting for him* 
self. The president still having the nominating power» 
his judgment would be aided by the most instructed 
information, derived from the verdict of the entire com- 
mimity to which each officer beloi^. 

The advantages of this plan ajre numerous; the most 
prominent^ only, can be alluded ta 'The character 
and peculiar abilities of eveiy officer are known to llie 
grade to which he belongs, and, therefore, its opinion 
rests upon certain knowledge ; as none could advance 
himself, there could be no inducement to withhold a 
correct verdict; personal prejudices^ ^Hni&s, and par- 
tialities would be neutralized, in the deciaon of the 
entire grade — there would be no undue dependence 
of officer upon officer, and none of eopimanding upon 
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sabordinate grades, as each officer would owe his pro- 
motion to Ills equal, and not to those below or above 
l^im ; there would be a beneficial influ^ice upon char- 
acter and constant stimidus to improvement, because 
one promotion would not determine others, but every 
step must^ as in civil life^ be won from the good opinion 
of the community to which the individual belongs; 
and this is an influence from which no man should be 
i<eleased. 

To create a republican navy, therefore, it is necessary 
to remodel our whole establishment 

To throw its jeommissions open to the whole com- 
munity, selecting for the public service, only those who 
upon proper mvestigation, are found to have most 
fitness. 

This is no great innovation, as neces^ty has com- 
pelled its adoption in relation to two corps of the navy, 
as the only plan to fill them with competent officers, 
I allude to the medical and engineer corps; as family 
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or pditicQl influence oanaot give capaeity for H^e da- 
ties of tkese corps^ so these inflaenees can gain no one 
admission to them. All haye the right of competing^ 
and frequently, tiiose of wealth and statiim, are exclu- 
ded by the superior claims of those who hare raised 
their fortunes from the friendless gloom of obscurily. 

Next, we. want a plan of elevation to the higher 
grades which shall be independent of semoiity, or any 
oth^ mere accidenty and the mode of selection eom- 
mitted to a body at oace informed upon the subject^ 
aikd free bom th^bias of partiality and prejudice. 

Then we want a code of laws framed upon the char- 
acter of the age, the people, the country, and its in- 
stitotions, and i^nally, 

. A judicial tribunal,, which shall be instructed in the 
nature of law and evidence — the best mode of inter- 
pi^eting the one, and investigating the other; which 
shall form its judgment free from^the bias of caste, sta- 
tion, rank, grade, with all their conflicting sympathiesi 
prejudices and interests. 

Glorious sea-fighlB have given victory to all fonns 
of governments and institutions, from the time of that 
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of pagan Aiheiiiaps and pagan Peraans, at Salamisi 
do^rn ta the present hour. Two hundred y ears^ ago; 
the Dutchman, Yon Tromp, with a broom at his mast- 
hea4 inaalerefly swept the l^itiah Channel Much 
ksathan iiiat» English and Dutch fleeta sacomnbed to 
the naval power of a des^ratio Bouifoon. 

And then we have the whole pile ci BfMBh gbry, 
St Yincent and Oamperdown* the Nile and Trafidgar^ 
wMi our own seventecai naval viotoriea, one of which* 
with its booming camKXi Bho6k the air of this spot, all 
gamed unde^ an orgakiizalian^mbodTiBg, not oclj the 
apiiit of monarchy and aristocraicjy but that oi feudal 
oaibariBm. • 

Are these yictories a reason fer retaining to pagan^ 
ism, to poKtical and civil institulicMiB of the days of the 
Armada? Do they presaxt a eniffident reason f6r 
keeping our navy under the principles wMcb we east 
off and for sway hi If 76 ? 

Shflfi it not rath^ be brought up to a level with 
the country to which it belongs, as that country now 
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iB, and be to other navies, as this^ republic is to other 
nations, a star in the west for their light and guidance ? 
Manned by those who, humble in position and duties, 
were jet animated by the consciousness of itn enno^ 
bling republican citizenship, with its rights and its pro* 
tections» the navy would be a fitting instrument in the 
sublime contest in which is yet to be won its highest 
renown — that coming struggle between dei^tism 
and constitutional gpyemment — and bo stain of de* 
gradation will then acccxnpany the glories of our flag.- 
The loud and mOfion-mouthed shout which wel- 
comes the tidings of each ocean triumph, will not be 
the outburst of that animal exultation which equally 
greeta the victor masti£f at the bull-fight^ or bear^ait; 
nor will it be sweUod tiime by the gbry (tf national 
pow$r — the pnde of conquest adding othar stars to 
our eonsteilation. It will burst from our shores over 
thdr boundary oceans, and be edioed from l3ie hearts 
of hoping men of aU naticnis, who wiH hear the toar of 
your victorious cann)(»i» proclaiming the spread of our 
political light over the darkness of deq)oti8m and ilfai- 
minmg all instfhitionB of government, on sea or shore. 
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It 18 told, of an ignonu^ btit aihl^ewd and impu- 
deni iadividiuiL who beeune aweaitliy and soocoBsfiil 
qufick, that upon bemg e^ed upon, by a wondering 
fiiendr who had known him in lua lowly estato, and 
adced how, with so few daimfl, he had risen to :&me 
and. fortune, he took his friend to the window which 
looked out upon a crowded London street, and asked 
how many wise oi^ sensible noen might be in the 
passing crowd ? ^ )^ot more than one in a hundred,** 
was the reply. "The Fsmainder are noine^" 

The success of quaokeiy, and the popularobetaclea 
thrown in the way of true medical science being 
based upon those deficiencies of human judgment 
which are generally ciAed human folly, and. which, 
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proverbially, form ao large a portion of homan nature, 
it is almost a hopeless tas^ to correct the evil, and 
the attempt to do bd may be onlj another manifes- 
tation of the general infirmity. Individuals who oc- 
cupy positions of learning and influence, theologians 
and lawyers, and who in their general character have 
not the reputation of being either arrogant or con- 
ceited, constantly and confidently place th^ own 
views and opinions in bf^KMution to these of the 
whole medical profesrion, and lend the influence of 
tibeir names and position to the support of opinions 
which have ^ot' been to them a study, in opposition 
to the judgment of that profession whieh has made 
them a matter of most careful investigation. This 
fact proves that folly is not confined to the illiterate 
or to those who are marked ^>ecimens of imbecility, 
but &at it pervades all classy dilutes learning, and 
humiliates station. It shown also that the nature 
of the profession of medicine 4s not understood, and 
that the popular ideas in regard to it are formed 
from a most narrow and limited view of wh^t con- 
stitutes the profession. These ideas are most probably 
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derived ^m -an acquaintance with but one claes or 
division <^ the naecticai profession, that class wiiich 
abne isi' brought into contact with the people. It is 
Q(»npo9ed of. those M[ho pursue the profession as on 
art; its working men, who laboriously and carefully 
drudge in the application of its means and details. 
to 4lieir designed end. It may be that this ac(|uaint- 
anceship is finuted to the medical working men of 
one locality, or at most of one country; and howr 
ever able and skillful the individuals of this class 
may be, still they constitute but one, though an 
essential one of the many divisions which are em- 
braced within the whole art and science of medicine. 
Again, the £u-t of medicine is most probably, under- 
stood as signifying only a mere routine acquaintance 
with the symptoms and names of diseases, and the 
application to those symptoms and .diseases, of certain 
remedies which experience has taught to be avairable. 
Such limited views fall far short of the nature and 
scope of the. profession of medicine. As well might 
the genius of Sir Humphrey Davy, the science which 
he adorned,, and the philosophic inspiration which 
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^noed the safety kmpy be wask in the wire gaoae 
of ihe Ittde iinplemeni^ or a liew lindted only to 
the miner yftho canfies it Bnt were such viewn 
correct, ahd niffidently eztensiye^ it would etiD seefti 
that a decent mpdesiy would teadi iliofie who^ feel 
die neoesaty <^ deferring to the jadgmetAf in his 
vocation, <^ their tailor, shoemaker, oi blackooEiith, 
to pay a similar regard, upon medical sobjects, to 
those who have made them &eir study. - 

A very differrat, a^nd much more expanded view 
is presented by the profession of medicine to one 
educated' In it He sees it in the various divisions, 
and vast arrangements spread out over the civilized 
world, and acting with all the powa: which can be 
derived from ah a^regadon of the Idghest order 
of intellect, disciplined and strengthened to the 
utindst for its work. In every gne of the various 
departments- of his profei9sion, the medical student 
sees, not one only, but a collection of names desig- 
nating individuals whose mental power demands the 
admiration of all who can appreciate their labors, 
--^labors to which nothing short of the greatest 
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iBtallectuid strangtii k adequate^ Follow, thi^ii, the 
eye of ihk gfcadeni, as it sweeps over, the dtus of 
\a& <ywjk' eountiyy of Engfamd^ Ftaxnee, Germ«iyi 
Egjpt) Plrnssia, and Turkey, and 8e$ with him the 

« 

seretal diyisjons of ibe profewion, studying man in 
health and disease, fiom ihe microeoopic elementary 
atom of each oigon, up to his fuU development and 
anrangemeat m faaaliesy tzibes, and nattons. 

Medical cheragstB, day and night, amid Ihe. ma^ 
chinery of their laboratc»iesy are hunting nature in 
her hidden iseeeaMs, and exposing the principles and 
laws of combination^ M^cal microsoopists are'finding 
heaoty of :form and stractaio, where the naked eye 
sees not at aU» or sees only a coniused speck^ and 
they are developing systems as wonderful in their 
mmuteness, as ihat of astronomy in its magnitude. 
The anatomist, the phyEsologist, the pathologist, con* 
centring all ^ea powers and observatkms upon 
the various subdivisions of these extensive sciences; 
the medical stafastician, estimating the influence upon, 
heel^ and life of social and pditical conditions; 
of occupations; ef population ; 'of concentration in 
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towns or diffiidoii in the «yiintiy; tiie medical psy- 
cfaologisti sbaiying ihe health and morbid manl&sta- 
tiona of mind.. Look, too, over distant parts of the 
globe^ and see the medical corps of armies and 
navies adding to the common stocky ^^ observa- 
tions npon climate^ the habit% diseases and remedies 
of different mttion& Specaallj devoted to such ob^ 
servations and inquiries is the medical traveler, of. 
wh(Hn the statbnary practitioner may say, he 

"Seeks intelHgence in every cUme, 
And spreads the honey of his deep reseansh 
At his retain-;- a rich, repast for me.** 

The professional mquirer finds, in the large cities 
of Europe^ Asia, and America, extensive hospitals 
and medical institutions:- cities of^ disease in them- 
selves; some of them devoted to a single variety 
of disease; and most of them presided over by men 
whose names have been for years before' the profes- 
aon associated' with every constituent oi professional 
greatness. These men, placed above the competition 
of general business, are occupied in gatherings in 
discoveries^ in trying supposed truths under every 
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disadvaiitage^ and with every precautiaa agaimt fiJlacy, 
and tben Bending forth the proven results of. their 
investigations. \ We must not^ in this analysis of the 
components of liie profession of medidne, lose sight 
of those . jprofesdonal martyrs, who, sacrificipg all 
occupations of ease and profit, risk fortune, health, 
aod life ^ in the pursuit of scientific truth. Some 
inoculate themselves with disgusting and poisonous 
di^ases; otheas pursue truth aide by s^de with tha 
pestilence^ until the faarful race terminates in deatih. 
In this general survey of lus profession, the physician 
seea yet qtiier important aid& and app^ance8f Asso- 
ciations of medical talent issuing -annual and learned 
treatises in their volumes of ^ TrknsactioQs," giving 
an abiding place to. every established fad^or subject 
for further ^lVestigation. Medical conventions, and 
national pharmacopoeias^ the latter treatiiig of m&rj 
remedy which has the l^ast claim to respect, and 
the whole undtiirgdng revision, addition, and improve- 
ment at stated periods. We have also before us 
modical missions^ and medical missionary societieo, 
In the words of Professcn: Allison; of Edinburglv 
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estabHsbitig ''the intimate CQnneetioir that should ever 
sabsiat between the {>iir8ait of scientific knowledge, 
and the leception of the blessed truths of Christ- 
iamty.** 

The giimoe we have so 6ir taken over the prcf- 
fession <^ medic&e, rapid as it has^ 1)een, ' is jet 
sufficient to show Utat it is not sought, in the words 
of Lord Bacon, ''as a couch whereupon to rest a 
searching and tesdess spbit, or a wandering and 
Tariable mind to walk up and down widi a hsr 
prospect, or* a tower of state for a proud mind to 
ndse itself upon, or a fert or commanding ground 
for strife and contention, or a shop for profit and 
sale, and not a rich stoi;«^ouse for the gicny of the 
Creator, and the relief of man's estate.'* 

All these yarjous fountains of knowledge are 
irrigating the whole profcBsioii 1sf thb cfaftDiiels of 
&e medical presB^ and bearing to ikA humblest and 
most jpemote «aember ichatever of fbct, truth, and 
wisdom has beeii found "^orth the flighting. ' In the 
various modem' languages we have, going- foith, 
periodicals upon die 'profession in ^dneral,- or upon 
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branches of it. Most of these jcmnialB are in ckaige 
jof men oi eminent literary mid professktnal fibilityy 
and ^nj one number, of ^ther of the leading « joui^ 
nals presets a specimen of inteUectnal ability of 
which not the psofession onfy, but human nature 
may well be proud, Opmiing by diance <iiie now 
lying on. the taUe, we find thirty-two periodicdb — 
£nglidb^ Frenchy Germaby Ameriean^ on its exchange 
.hat for the quarter. To present an idea of the scope 
of such joumabi we %nd a singie Qhanco nnmberv to 
contain thirteen idialyticdl and eritieal reviews of 
worio^ in <iennaii^ Frendi, Itahan, and English, the 
works being g^ierally by the most .distinguidbed 
medical anthoxs of theur respective cooHtries, Then, 
besides medical rqRxrta^ mett\<Hr% and easea^ we ha?e^ 
in the sasie mmibery fifteen bibliognipfaieal noiiceB 
of wprlcs upon chemistfy, diseases, anatomy^ sodal 
pid>lemS) and nataral theology; eadi-notice being 
aa interesting synopsis of the work 

Coidd idl see the pntfeisioa of medicme evdn in 
the dhn and feeble 1%ht by which we have endeav- 
ored to show ks l»'oad and compreh^iffiive c^rafions, 
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the i&ind ^liich could ehaige npon «ueh a pio- 
fession limited, selfisb,. and interested motives^- c^ 
posed to trutb,^ wotdd onlymanifest its own incom- 
petency to understand ike natiire and >tend^icy ^f 
mental actioB; and nothing sayes the many who 
utter soch ilHberal sentimenis from contempt^ bat a 
general allowance for the blmdnesB in which th^ 
are ' utteiedV-; a blindness whidi must .pertain to 
those not educated . in the profession, md not living 
under its obligations. The .profeassraal man sees, 
with an enlao^ed vision, into r^ons dosed , to his 
unprofessional brother; in. his discourse he proclaims 
resolts of this, vast system of.nKval, intellectual, and 
inechanicid machinery, while the latter forms his pos- 
itive opinions upon .a few crude aiid disconnected 
facta^ or. supposed facfa^si^n in the limited cirde of 
his own untutored expeH^nce and observation. It 
is, as though one upon an emii^noe. looks over a 
broad Isuidscape, and speaks ^of it^. brilliant light, 
varied, hues,, and sfrong contrasts ef -color, while the 
paan blmd fr<»n birth, obsdnately ^contends t^at no 
su<di things exjist, and that aU is (^ one unifonKi 
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darkness; or, it is, a? tihoiigk one by unaided yisioa 
sees Only a black ^peek in the intellectual atmosphere, 
while the telescopic aid of art .and sciaice shows it 
to be brilliaBt with glittering <toa Such conader- 
ations prerent us from impugning either the honesty, 
or the absolute intellectual abiHly of those who dog- 
matize bddly upon medical subjects^ and though we* 
must still wonder at their imagining themselves more 
familiar with medidne, embracing a range of sciences^ 
than with any other single science or. language which 
they haye not studied, the. magnitude and boldness 
of their Qrrpr become the measure of their ignorance, 
and present their claim for forgiveness. For the 
benefit of all such, and for those who illiberally 
charge upon the medical profession a bigoted adhe- 
rence to a limited systenS; or to selfish interests, 
ine(»siBtent with its nature and missidn, a few reasons 
will b^ pesented wby, upon the very constitution 
of human nature, such a limited action is morally 
impossible. ~ 

The love of trul^ is a principle implanted -in the 
human mind, and which) in all ages, and in all 
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scienoefly lias aaaerted its infinenee i^^nst ev^ op- 
posing cinrnmstaoce. Under its direction m«i have 
aurrendered every thing else dear to the human' heart 
— soared imprisonment) chams, ignominy, hsmidi- 
ment; and death. None w31 deny these &ctQ. v 

Hie sdience of medidne, in its very natui^ must 
he under the influence of ^is -principle, hecaose it 
is the study of the 'Deity through his works.' Here, 
then, we have a kw of nature, imposing upon the 
sdence of medicine a no lei^ houndary than pure 
truth; and the 'next inquiry is whether the modes 
of medical investigation are those calculated to reach 
the trulh. 
' We, in pursuit of the answer to this inquiry, see 

the human mind, such as it is, workilig in the sei-/ 
ence of medicine, not on a prescribed line, and up 

to a limited mark, but spreading out in every direetioD, 

according to ito indinati<»i and pbwen, every man 

according to his ^proper gift of Gk>d,^one after this 

manner, and another after that," and each class of 

laborers presenting its claim to the discovery of 

any truth, and fading reward and honor in the 
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approbation c^ the masd of liis oo-tabol^rs. Here, 
then, we have every guarantee that attainable truth 
shall 1^ reached. We have the natural love of tiiia 
virtue, we have the . efficiency •growing out of. a 
choisen direction and concentration of power^ we have 
scientific livalry^ vigilance and ambition, and, finally, 
we have tbe interests of every profesdlonal worlcing 
man, stimulating him to nu^e the acquaintance of 
these elaborated truths, and to ^pply them pactically 
in the treatm^it of disease. ' 

Whilst the profession of medicine is thus working 
in tiie main business of its vocation, it casts ri<^ 
oontributions upon subordinate and collateral sciences. 
To these sciences and their contributions Hie popular 
mind gives its admii'ation, and does not see that 
they are but chance jewds dug up on the wa^ to 
the great mine. Look at Comparative Anatomy eaid 
Ohmnistiy, Botany and Zoology, G^logy and. Min- 
erak>gy, and, in thd words of a distinguished medical 
writer^^ strip these sciences of what has been con- 
tributed to them by physicians, or by those who 
have had the discipline of a medical .education, and 
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a chasm is left which it would be difficult to 
fill." 

A profesfiion such as this is, rests upon principles 
fair above the dogm^ of any master, school, or @ir 
Oracle. It has every protection against fallat^y which 
human reason can know, and is alike indep^ident 
of the eccenlricities of brilliant individual genius, and 
of the follies and vices of its unworthy members. 
Whilst there can be no influence. sufficiently exten- 
sive to warp the common sense and. common judgment 
of all, the intellect of any single individual may be sub- 
jected. to honest oi; dishonest influences leading to 
fallacy or to wilful dec^tion; hence the ^student of 
medicine leams, as the first stop in the search after 
truth, to place no reliance upon individual authority, 
farther than such authority may be sustained by rear 
son, and .the testimohy of established facts. Brilliant 
names, therefore, when they leave the proper ground 
of scientific truth to wander in the regions of fancy, 
are no atithority for him, however imposing they 
may be upon the public They are- not suns, but 
meteors, and equally uninflu^tial ,is the clamoring 
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testimony of the ^plauding crowds who may be 

dazzled by them. The medical student k too £unil- 

iar with such things in his profession ;. and out of 

> 
it he remembexB that Hume and Gibbon were infi- 

delS) and thi^ France dethroned chnsdaiiity to set 
t.p the godde» of r««»m and yetchristiamtjr leBamed 
Ub place and power — because it is true. 

The misapplication or misunderstanding of a single 
word is often a fruitful- source of a tram of false 
ideas^ false reasoning, and false conckisions^ This is 
the ca§$ in regard to the word ^system/' as used 
in popular conversatton upon medical science, and 
some considerations will now be presented upon this 
subject, which, should be borne in mind by all de- 
sirous of forming a corroct judgment upon the pro- 
fession of medicine. The word ^ syst^n " as applied 
to any medical dogma, theory^ or scheme^ on the 
one hand, and to i^e science of medicine on the 
other, naturally suggests the idea thi^ the scienco of 
medicine is limited to^ some other and opposing 
dogma, or theory, to maintain which all its i^ergies 

are directed Hence, the advocates of any peculittr 
11 
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dogma are fond of using the tenna — new- system and 
old system — new school and old school — and Uy the 
acknowledgment of ^siach distinctions^ a whole traui of 
error is founded. From what has already been said, 
the impropriety of such an application of terms^ it is 
thougl^t, must be apparent A sdence which seeks 
for truth cannot be limited by any system, but must 
pick up truth how and where it can; hence, that 
of medicine, in its very nature, repudiates systems. 

^ In the present state of medical science, we feel 
-^eW assured that the onty true -system is the absence 
of cdl systems. No premature attempt to generalize 
can have more than a temporary success. Be it 
ours to seek for light wheVever it shall break fn ; to 
amass knowledge, 6ven if we have to pick it from 
the mire; to draw wisdom from the errors and fol- 
lies of oiir rivals, without disdaining to profit by 
their euccess;" and, th^ ^ other jsystems will pass 
away, ours will be permanent; nourished, indeed, to 
some extent, by the very elements which come from 
their decay, as the eternal oak flourishes and grows 
green for >ages from the decomposition of the trau- 
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sient v^etataoiiy of which gai^enitions are epjm^ng 
up and penahing around it" 

Before a correct and^exact mode of investigation 
was established, sSl science, morality^ and religion, 
were wrapped up in the dogmas of the schools and 
of- the fathers, and men surrendered their minds -to 
captivity and submission. Astronomy and chemistry, 
so exact now, wandered in the mazes of astrology 
and alchemy. Visionary theories agitated llie pro- 
fession of medicine; and as there was no law oi 
truth and fact by which to try them, there was no 
limit to the wildness of unrestrained and imaginative 
intellects. Taught .by such experience, all true science 
now repudiates systans and theories, or only recog- 
nizes ihem as based upon established facta, and as 
offering a reasonable supposition or direction for seek<' 
ing the laTy of those facts — a conjecture as to the 
right road,- formed upon the best existing knowledge^ 
but. which conjecture a. little farther progress may 
show to be wrong. 

That investigation which works within a system, 
has too limited and narrow a space to embrace tbe 
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whole tnitE: a sjatem can no more contain - the 
whole science of medicine than a part can contain 
the whole. But, in their subordinate relations, all 
systems may b« made tributary, to sdence. For in- 
stance^' a certain - series of jEiacte is observed, their 
phenomena, and the relations of those facts are seen 
and admitted by all — there is ne dispute ^or differ- 
ence , in reg^d to . them. G^ius, taking the facts, 
endeavors to devise or disc(>ver a theory or law 
which shall embrace aU of them. Different indi- 
viduals suggest equally plausible theories; each haa 
ita partizaas, investigation is carried on in various 
directions, to confirm the views of one set of theo- 
rists, and to- coni^te thc^ of others. In the pro- 
gress of this investigation new &bts are discovered 
which none of tiie theories will cover, and however 
satisfactory and beautiful they have, before thi% 
appeared, th^' must now give way to those having 
a broader .foundation in truth. 

t'he entire profession of medidne may, then, be 
in accord as to certain facts, but may differ as to 
the general law influencing these facts. The facts 
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alone are part of ^e profession. Such theories are 
tery different ^m the wild schemes and visions 
which are engendered in some individual brain, and 
then the facts to' sustain ^hem imagined or asserted. 
Fever and inflammation have both afforded &e Mate- 
rial* for" many theories^ and yet the facts constituting 
these diseases- have Been apparent to alL Difference 
of theory does not necessarily imply difference of 
treatment; indeed, the treatment of a disease upon 
which all are agreed, may be one of the facts -upon 
which is founded diderent theories as to the nature 
of the disease. One set of theorists contend that fhe 
phenomena of infianunation depend iqyen an increaseii 
action c^ the ' blood-vessels of the part, and hence 
the heat, swelMng, redness, and pain; other ^theonsts 
say that these symptoms are the result of a dimin- 
ished action, a want of tone in the vessels, in. con- 
sequence of whidi the blood accumulates and 
stagnates in* them. Both theorists, however much 
they may argue about their opinions, agree upon 
their remedies, but one explains their action by say- 
ing that the remedies allay excitement, diminish tone, 
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imd the other contends Uiat tiiej impart strength 
and power to the debilitated vessels. 

Many of the theories and systems in medicine 
have been splendid moniOnents of the power and 
wealdi 6f the human mind; but as the rich materi- 
als of their creation lie .scattered in ruin, they emblem 
the- fallibility of the most exalted human intellect, 
and .show that no genius can dare to. leave ^the 
foundation of fact and truth, and*yet hope to erect 
^ firm and enduring structure. The science of med- 
icine sits in judgment upoi^ tl^em all, and examines 
the claim of eaoh in calm* and philosophic impar- 
tiali^y but refuses to any the privilege of ^tening 
its link upon the chain of established law, until it 
pt'esents that link in all the unyielding firnmess and 
crystal . transparency of truth. . - • 

The science of piedicine, then, by its very nature, 
by the principles which govern the human mind, by 
every stimulus of interest and ambition, can limit 
itself to nothing shprt of attainable truth, and it 
cannot be limited by, or bound to any system. In 
the science of medicine there can be no '^old school'^ 
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01 "• new school, " and the use of snoh terms creates 
a false impression, and misleads the* popular judgment 
in regard to any scheme ot pretension which aspires 
to independence of the profession of medicine. It 
has been endeavored to set forth the means, powers, 
combinational and appliances necessary in so extensive 
an inquiry as that of professional truth, and they 
are seen to be such as impart efficiency to the hu- 
man intellect and offer the best guards against &llacy« 
The decision of such a scheme of mental and scien- 
tific operations ought surely to claim respect and 
ecoifidence from the popular mind. History has sus- 
tained its decisions upon by-gone medical delusions, 
no matter how strongly those delusions have been 
\^pported by popular enthusiasm, and it is certain 
that, what the science of medicine now pronounces 
to be delusions will prove to be such. K any system 
or scheme sets itself above that professional investi- 
gation which is bound to seek for truth,, and clainas 
to be a -new school or system, the claim and the 
pretension are alone proof that it is not true. If it 
contains any grain of truth, according to the laws 
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which mind must obey, that single grain must be 
found and added* to tlie stores of. general, medical 
science.- It is no argument ta say that any ^new 
school" system or sect has its colleges, hospitals, and 
joumds^ independent of general medicina If such 
is the case, it only provies that the disciples of sudi^ 
an arrangement have shut themselves within a nar- 
row circle, and prohibited themselves from the broad 
search for truth, wherever it may be found; they 
have bound 'themselves to a one-man dogma, to a 
system, and not to 'a science. As well might theo-' 
logy be taught by schools of Swedenborgianism and 
Mormonism; and if they become schools of g^eral 
science sipd theology, they cease, of course, to be 
those of a 43ect. 

Persons who regard with favor some new scheme 
or pretence in the art of healing, strengthen their 
faith, and justify thieir opinions, by pointing to peo- 
ple in the respectable ranks of society who have 
giv^n it their support It may be that they name 
those djstinguiBhed in the literary world^or famed for 
their eloquence in the pulpit^ and ask triumphantlyy 
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if it be not true, would sach inteDigeiit ponons al 
tixese be found sapparting tbis systemf It i% per- 
haps- too oommoU a- mistime to imiigine) because 
some particular meiit) or accidental cucumstanoi^ 
elevates an individual to a superior sti^tion, that be 
necessarily bas a correct judgment upon all mattera 
It may Ibe tbat the very qualities wbich give bim 
distinction, unfit bim for close reasoning, or accuracy 
,of judgment. If an excursive imagination, ingenious 
speculations, or that fsiculty of view and argument 
which, can make the bad appear the better reason, 
are the causes of distinction, the chances aro that 
the individual^ would be a bad interpreter of the 
truth, evim were he acquainted witii the particular 
sciences in which it is sought^ But when ah indi- 
vidual, unacquainted with any one of* the series of 
sciences which constitute the profession of medicine, 
undertakes to give the support of- his name and opin* 
ions to some system in opposition to general medical 
science, tiiis act proves him to be wanting in com* 
mon intelligenee and correct judgment, whatever may 

be the general intelligence <^ the claas or occupation 
11* 
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be represents. His coarse is no less absurd than 
would be that of an individual wbo^ wkhout anj 
knowledge of the sounds^ letters^ construction or 
meaning of a language, should dispute the inter- 
pretation of that language by . those skilled in its 
knowledge. 

The adha-ents of any special system, whether they 
may be i1» professors, or its discijdes and admirers, 
are incompetent to judge of truth independent of 
their system. Their minds are filled with that and 
nothing else. The student of general medical science 
sees, that while the stream of scientific truth has 
pursued its steady course from age to age, many 
such systems, schemes, and wild imaginings, have 
risen on its banks, and attracted the clamoring ad- 
miration of unthinking multitudes, whose fidelity only 
endures until a new pretence raises them from that 
which preceded it. The student of general medicine 
sees these peculiar notions in every age, making the 
same claims, presenting tlie same evidence, sus- 
tained by the same enthusiasm, and poiiiting among 
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their fdlowexs .to persons -of &e Highest rank and 
respeetability, and- pietensioDs to mtelligenoe. 

If the retrospect runs back into the d&js of classic 
antiquity^ pagan godsstre seen to have been in&l' 
lible physicians, with emperors for their patients, 
and .wlH>le nations testifying to their skill and suc- 
cess. In more modern times and countries^ the 
^tars of sainfa are 4$^n covered with votive offerings 
in wax, silVe^ or gold, ^representing arms, legs, hearts^ 
heads, and whole figures of those whom th^ saint 
has cured of disease. 'Die medical student can r^er 
to one pill whose virtues were testified to byseven- 
^H esffh, eight viscounts, seventeen lords, fifteen 
bishops^ six. right honorables, seventeen coronets, five 
reverends, and many members of parliament^ and yet 
the name of tUat pill is no longer heard. 

When any individual, representing a respectable 
station in Society, is asked to give his name to the 
support of quackery, ^or novel and peculiar systems, 
let -him remember that while he may be flattered by 
his importance in the eyes of charlatans, quacks, and 
piretenders, science smiles in nity and contempt, to 
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see bun registering his mmie. amox^ the long list 

of those wbohave certifiied to their own^ ignorance, 

vanitj and folly. . ' 

. ' ' 

Continuing our i:evi0w.of-aome of th.e prominent 
delusions to which reference has been, made, it is 
remembered that all France was once mad. after the 
quack Mantacino, . when all tbe continent, with a 
Prussian empress and princess, were subject to the 
delusions of the count and countess Cagliostro, who 
professed to restore, jiot only health, but. youth and 
beauty, and received five ^ousand louis d' ors as a 
single, fee. Mrs. Mopps' " Crazy ^ally," as she called 
herself, ruled the popular mind of England, patrician 
and plebeian, and dcove once a week to the Grecian 
Coffee House in a coach and six, with outriders. 
*^ We all ren^ember, " says the * histOTian of this folly, 
^that the absurdity and impracticability of her own 
promises and enjoyments, were by no means equal 
to the- expectations and credulity of those, who ran 
aft^ her; that, is, of all ranks and conditions of 
pec^le, fjpom the lowest laborer or mechanic, up to 
those of the most exalted station; several of whom 
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nwt -111/ did not hesitate to believe implicitly the 
mogi .extravagant assertions,- of an ignorant, illib-* 
eral," drunken female savage, but even solicited ber 
company — at least seemed to' enjoy her society." 
Add to these, the advent of mesmerism, the reign 
of Perkinism and *♦ tractoration. " 

No delusion of the present, however strongly it 
may be supported, has more general, more respecta- 
ble, or more intelligent unprofessional advocates than 
had those past medical schemes which all unite now 
m calling folly ^and delusion. 

Fitmiliar as the student of medicine is with such 
and similar transactions, he may well bo excused for 
paying more - deference to the calm, ■ cautious, and - 
philosophic decisions' of his profession, than to vis^ 
ionary. schemes and fanciful systems, however sup- 
ported by the authority of names, rank, and 
numbers. • 

Whilst showing the unavoidable obligations which 
the profession of medicine hsk to the pursuit of truth, 
and the varied means by which it pursues the in-:_ 
vestigation,* it cannot be supposed, by any,, -that it is 
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claimed for evexj individual practidng the healing 
arf^ even under the sanction -of a college certificate, 
that he repreaents that profession; — &^ from it. 
Unfortunately the. popular judgment of the profession 
is generally formed from those meii^bers who mis- 
represent it; and the illiberal, and ungentlemanly 
intercourse which grows out of professkxaal rivahy, 
has given rise to a proverb, which is passed from 
mouth to mouth, conveying' a fldlacy in reference to 
the profession .at large. We shall ^ideavor to dift- 
:abuse the public mind of that fiillacy. ^^ Doctors 
differ " is the general expression of the general senti- 
ment, and if it is meant that Hke. rival statesmen, 
rival authors, rival mechanics^ they manifest the 
jealousies, and business animosities of human nature, 
there is no disputing the unhappy fact;' indeed, it 
may be admitted that their differences^ or business 
quarrels, are more conspicuou;^ pa*haps more frequent, 
because, in the pipsuit of their vocation, they are 
brought into personal contact with each other. But 
the popular interpretation of the. proverb, '^Doctors 
differ," meana much mora than business quarr^ 
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It means, that each indiyidnal of the professioii, is 
the embodiment of eertain profeflsional principles, 
which differ from those hddby each other individ- 
ual, and that the di&rence is a legitimate one. It 
implies -the fallacy that each practitioner is the foun- 
der, or inventor of his own pecuHar system of prac- 
tice. From the nature of the view we have taken 
of the profession of medicine, it myst be seen that 
they cannot be so, but, in proportion as tM prac- 
titioners of medicine are instructed in the scientific 
truths and principles of their profession, they must 
agree. They represent general truths, not individual 
opinions. Information, with honesty, must produce 
concord. But if illy instructed, ,each practitioner, 
instead of being influenced by fixed principles, may 
become the advocate of ignorant and opposite opij>- 
ionsi For instance : a cato of disease may be marked 
by known and determined symptoms, and for these 
symptoms or their. cause, there may be a ^ed and 
rational mode of treatment Now, gather around 
this case, practitioners who are badly informed^ igno- 
rant of the. mode of investigating disease, ignorant 
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of the signification of symptonu^ and ignorant of 
their management when ascertained, and each one 
will i^ke his own guesa^ and maintain it with a 
warmth proportioned to its want of trath. Bring to- 

* 

the same case well infcnrmed practitionerB ' from 
America^ from England, frcm Qermanj, from France, 
and the^ will agree as to the natore of the disease, and 
as to the prindples of its treatment • 

Differences, th^fore, among medical men, however 
disgraceful to the individuals, cannot jusUj be im- 
puted to the profession of medicine. From these 
circumstances it is evident that none are worthy of 
confidence, as practitioners of medicine, but these 
who, with intellectual capadty for acquirement, have 
had meiftal training, time and oppoitunity for study- 
ing the vast range of medical science, and that in- 
dustry, application-, and sense of moral obligation 
which ensure the fulfillment of the high responsibil- 
ities of the profession of medicine. Such a rule, of 
Judgment would exclude a great many> who are 
now successful practitioners, but if people would only 
keep before them the common sense view of ^e 
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acienee of mediciiie^ and see k not a string oi mjs- 
teiy and magic^ bat one requking, for eren the 
moiSt talented, long and laborious application, they 
wonld exercise a safer discrhnination as to the quali- 
fications of thcsr medical attendants. There are, un- 
doubtedly, many practitioners who honestly brieve 
themselves qualified for the doties they undertake, 
simply because they^ have not peneds^ted saffidently 
far within the domain of medical- knowledge to 
perceive ite broad, extent and varied character, or 
eke are naturally incapable of this extended visioiL 
$u<di ignorance may give a boldness in proffering 
reU4 which better information would very mueh 
moderate. 

Besidea those too credulous persons who believe 
in an medical novelties and pretensions, there are 
others who repeat the maxim ^nature is the heet 
physicidn," and refuse all aid for their maladies. 
Such sceptics imagine that their view ia sustained^ 
because H^ most intelligent teachers, of medical sci- 
ence-inculcate that our wisdom is, to be derived from 
the observati<ni- of the laws of nature. There is na 
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relation, whatevjer, between tke popular opinion to 
which we have alluded, and scientific obedience to 
the laws of nature. An acquaintaiioe with these laws 
implies a vast amount of information,: and teaches 
the natural means by which^ their irregularities and 
aberrations are to be connected;. and teaches «ba the 
certain and overwhelming danger, which permits the 
aberrations of nature's laws to go without correction. 
If an individual had pne of his arteries divided, and 
saw his life blood pourmg forth with fearful rapidity, 
he would not wait and saj ^nature is the best phy- 
sician," but he would apply to some one who, irom 
the- observation of the processes of nature, has learned 
how to stop the flow of blood. Ar great tod as 
fatal injuries, from the progress of disease, may le 
going on in internal organs; the truster in nature^ 
or rather, 'the willful C(mtemner of nature does not 
see ity and therefore does nothing and dies of a 
" medicable wound," which would be very apparent, 
to the physician whose eye had been taught to search 
it out It is true, nature is the best physician, but 
she requires an industrious and devoted worship to 
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secure her atiendaBce, and is 7ery apt to visit the 
penalty of disease and death upon those who neg- 
lect her. The best ministers of nature, then, are 
those who most assiduously study her laws; and aH 
acquaintance with those laws constitutes extensive 
learning. Unfortunately, too many of those who look 
to the physicians for medical aid, expect him to be 
the bold controller of nature, instead of her vigilant 
observer, faithfid follower, - and intelligent assistant. 
Certain and mechanical results are confidently looked 
for where true and high science teach that nothing 
but probabilities could be reached by human skill. 
Correct scientific or professional knowledge increases 
those probabilities, but those who study the science 
of medicme most profoundly, know, that while their 
chances of arresting disease depend upon the extent 
and variety of their acquirements, nothing attainable 
by -human faculties can give the power of certainty. 
Hence, the conscientious practitioner of - medicine is 
stimulated to add to his professional attainments, and 
feels- it to^be a moral duty to go from one acqtiire- 
ment to another. 
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Que BO enliglitened will promise no certain cure 
for the slightest ailment, for he well know^ that 
under the mysterious agency of wital laws, which are 
hidden by ProYidence from the scrutiny of man, 
death' may result from the slightest derang^nent of 
the human organism: — a scratch may terminate in 
fatal mortification; lock-jaw and death result fitun 
the extraction of a tooth, or even a too close clippmg - 
oi the nails; and the sting of a wa^ has been 
known to germinate life in fifteen minutes. Hence 
the well inform^ physician, although he may be 
isonfident of his abilities to select with knowledge 
and judgment among the various remedies with 
which he may be £uniliar, and though he may know 
that they are naturally suited to the case he may 
be treating, awaits with cautious hope,.rather than bold 
.assurance, a rteult it is not with him to determine. 

The uncertainty which attends the profession of 
medicine, is applicable to every avocation connected 
with the laws of nature. All such professions must 
adcnowledge the same subjection to influences beyond 
their control, as that which attaches to the art 
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whose province is to deal with the living, thinking 
human being, and must submit all their hopes to 
contingencies^' which thej- can never foresee nor 
prevent, - • . 

The agriculturist^ who^ with a practical knowledge 
of his pursuit) has an intelligent acquaintance with 
the principles whkh influence it — with the control 
of cHmaies and seasons, and with the nature of 
soils — has a much greater chance of success, than 
one who works in bUndness and ignorance, and, du- 
ring a series 6i years, his average returns will be 
much greater and more secure; but with the appli- 
cation of- all Jiis knowledge and skill, he cannot, on 
any one year, feel an assurance of success. Droughts 
m^y parch his fields, or "floods drown them, frosts 
nip his fruits in the bud, or blight Ibs grain in the 
ear. 

The prudent and intelligent navigator, carefully 
studies the currents which sweep noiselessly through 
the ocean, and the laws which govern the vnnds 
blovnng over its surface, and when his vessel is trusted 
to this Tast machinery of nature, it is in no- igno- 
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ranee of the forces and powers to which it is sub- 
jected. The addition made of late yearB to the 
stores of nautical knowledge in all its branches^ has 
not only diortened the time of distant voyages, but 
added to the total average security with windk the 
ocean is traversed.; and it is evident that the proba* 
bilities of a safe voyage will be greater for the vessel, 
in proportion to the intelligenoe and professional 
acquirements of those having her in charge. But, 
the £nest ship that ever floated, navigated with all 
the skill that man's intellect can display, may never 
reach her port — ^may be cast, a shattered wreck, 
on the shore^ or if she be brought into harbor, it 
may be dismantled, riggings sparse and cargo all gone, 
and yet, in this crippled condition, she may be the 
witness and trophy of more nautical science than if 
she b^ made her voyage unharmed. 

Such considerations apply with yet greater force 
to the art of medicine, which deals, not only with 
nature and its physical law, but mth the moral and 
intellectual constituent in man; and this wonderful 
combination of average and increasing success, with 
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an ever existing uncertainty, is a beautiful exhibition 
of the harmonious laws by which the wisdom of 
Providence reconciles apparent contrariety/ A gen- 
eral and progressive success is given to stimulate fnan 
to general and progressive exertion; but were he to 
reach certainty, where the laws of nature are con* 
cemed, he would be robbing the Deity of his pre- 
rogative, and become independent of his Maker; and 
heiice, all the arrangements and protections of science 
and philosophy are' prostrated before the asserted 
omnipotence of the Deity, and yet man has no 
excuse to refraiQ from the acquisition of knowledge. 
It is an ignorance o^ or w^int of Teflection upon 
these principles which forms the foundation for the 
prevalence of 'Quackery. The pretender to .medical 
science meets the popular expectation by promising 
infallible remedies for every disease. The quack, 
however, is not always an imposter. He partakes 
of the popular ignorance, and popular expectation, 
and promises infallibility because he believes infalli- 
bility, to be a possibility; and ignorant of the labo- 
rious process of scientific induction, believes that he 
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can jump at the result* of those processes^ as cer- 
tainly as those who reach tihem by the steps of 

learning. ^ 

The reasonable expectations of professioaal useful- 
ness being thus lost sight of— the common sense 
means — those in. which cause and effect bear an 
apparent relatioB, are set aside also, and to accomplish 
wonderful expectations, wonderful means are resorted 
to means whose mode, of action is as incompre- 
hensible, as their expected effects are inconsistent 
with the teachings of nature, and the dedgns of 

Providence. 

For all this ignorance, misconception and error, a 
fearful retribution is visited upon the community* It 
pays Ae penalty of half its life, and consequently 
half its usefulness and happiness. With all the ele- 
ments of healtti and long life in our country, sta- 
tistics lead to the fearful condusion that our average 
length of life is but little, if any more than half 
that, enjoyed by overcrowded, overworked, vicious, and 
half-starved Europe. There, some care is taken that 
those to whom ia «itrusted the health and lives of 
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the people shall be qualified' for their dtitJes hj 
suitable education, tlere^ evety ignorant or conceited 
pret^deris permitted to assume fhe solemn respon- 
sibilitj of managing the health of his' fellow-citi^ensy 
and their liyes become the plaything of his blind 
folly and vain presumption; 

That so terrible an evit as that whicji results from 
the existing popular notions of the art of healing, 
should permanently continue in an enlightened com- 
munity or age is impossible. The dawn of a better 
day is seen in the ' £ftct that the Executive of the 
state of New York has made special mention of the 
subject of medical education. The following is taken 
from a message of the late governor of New York: 
^ No subject more universally affects all classes^ and 
an members of the community, than that of the 
public health. I therefore eamestiy request your 
attention to the existing* laws on the subject, and 
suggest their careful review and amendment, especially 
with a view to secure the benefit of the combined 
exp^enoB of scientific and learned men throughout 

the states with respect to the origin, the causey the 
12 
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progress and the troataieiit of all malignant or in- 
fectious diaeasesi^ It may also be w^ 1x> consider 
whether the time has not amved wheoi the state is: 
called npoa to contribate its aid, more efficiently 
tiian it has . hitherto done^ io adymce the cause of 
medical eda<»<a<»i. Every in^iabitant. of the states at 
~8ome time or other> feels the need of Ihe phyncian, 
and is hiterested that he should be learned and 
skillful*^ - ' ^ . . 

^Learned and sldUUuV yes! these are^ the requi- 
sites, but how are they to be attained? There are 
medical schoola in the .north, the south, the east^ 
and ^|he west, end every year sees ^ these sehools 
sending forth croiifds bf youi^ me& certified as being 
qualified, ** learned and fiikillful ^' in the art of healii^, 
and this after a term of ^study too short ta acquire 
thoroughly any one of thee dences^ which, in the 
aggregate, niiake up the profession of medieine. AU 
most every country neighborhood sees ^ome young 
man too sicMy, too lazy,- or perhaps too stupid to 
learn. a mechanical pursuit, go off to study medicine, 
provided that, for two or three winters, he,- or his 
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friends tsan raise a few hundred dollars; and at the 
aid of this time he^eomes back a qualified doctoiv 
with a diploma in his pocket Every one knows 
that he was entirely deficient m that preiiminary 
eduisstien which isrthe key to pro&ssioi^id knowledgOr 
The people soon leam to feel as much respect for 
&e spontaneous quack of the neighborhood, as fer 
him €»f college growth. Or perhaps the natnxal 
shlewdn^sB and inteIHgence of the former give him' 
an advantage. Of course so long as the granting 
ci diplomas is u Toetre trade, find medical schools are 
but BhoJSB lor thar- sale, the multiplicity of the^ 
diops begets- A competition wMch' lowers the terms 
and standard so as to attract the greater nmnber of. 
custonfei^ and those who should be- the guardians 
of the prof«psion of medicine^ send forth sucli rep- 
xesentatiTes of it, as lead to Hie enoneoua popular 
opiniouB <^the nature of the science itsel£ 

'No cod^ may here oppose the popular objection 
that we" would limit the facility fbr acquiring a 
knowledge of the profession of medicine to Hie few 
whose wealth "would enable to att^d expensive 
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schools remots from thdr homes. iTost the reverse; 
we would make the doHuon of medicine a true 
repttUiC) and onlj aak of its membra if they have 
the requisite knowledge; not, where they got it;^^ 
whether amid the halH laboratories^ and Hbraries of 
lai^^e dtieg^or, thxough the iospiratio& of genius, by 
the lighff of a pine tor^ in a f<^:est cabin«^ Let 
every. yillagd have its medical school, if it may be 
thought expedient. Indeed it is a question whetb^, 
if medical education, or a knowledge off the princi- 
pks of medi(»ne^ were a part ci general education, 
there would not be greater confidence in the pro- 
fession, and more sespect awarded to those who< 
pursue it? An illiterate person might aj^y to a 
quaefcjing juggler, or to any one less ilMterate than 
himself lor information upon some abstruse point of 
ehemistry, g&oiogy^ mineralogy^ or astronomy, but all 
having only the ordinary school knowledge of thees 
sdences, would know that only those emiiient for 
their learning would be likely to give the required 
infiMmati^i. The some thing, is seen when regnladiy 
instrocttdd mendbers <^ ihe pfdiaasion . Sfyply far 
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inlbnBation to those of Um t»ofeBBioB baring greater 
skill and leuning than themflelTes^ Many gentlemen, 
particularly in the soatii^n etatea, study medicine 
for the sake of mental occupation,, with no intention 
of pnfsning it as a bnsmes^ and many who hare 
been in the professbn, abandon 3» for otiber pureuits; 
yet these gentlemei^ who are informed nponthe 
nature of the prolesnon, seek the best attainable 
medical advfee for the relief of the ailments of them- 
sdves or their £Emulies. These facts lead veiy strongly 
to the inference that popular . medical education 
would be &tal^ to the existence of quackery, and 
would leare tl^ ^ractke of medicine in the hands 
of those having the best natural and acquired gifita 
for its pursuit;* and thc»e so gifted would ooeupy a 
high and honored place in the confidence (^ tti 
fotelligent constituency^ 
- Whilst, then, we make no objection to- the .nmhi- 
plicaticm of schools and teachers of medicine^ we 
doubt very much the expediency, and piopriely of 
these schools and teachers having the inteiested 
power to grant diplomas — ^"to certify to &e merite 
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of their .ofifn num^Toiu offspring; and while this 
syst^n. epdtirefl^ the. pnblio is justified in its coptempt 
for diplomas. It ' is- suggested that a better mode 
w<ftld be to compow an exMnining bo«d in each 
state, in which all~ the schools might be rqaesentedy 
and &xa examine each otbei^s papil%. or all candir^ 
dates presenting themselves; th^ J^ieiikj of the state 
might also be represented, and even the peojde^ 
through their executive^ or a committee of. their 
legislature. / ^ - - 

If some sucli sjst^n as this were ad<^yted, the 
results WQuld show what teachers and schools were 
w<Mhj of most confidence; the despotiun of insti- 
tutions T^hich have grown powerfiil from adv^titions 
drcumstaaces^ would be brolien down, and the people, 
having a part in the process of conf^ng medical 
degrees, would be more ready to oppose quackeiy 
hy fe^ldtion* • 

In setting forth the influences which teaid -to de- 
grade the profe^on of medicine from its true and 
high position, it would be a aerious and disr6q)edfnl 
omission to say nolj^ing of that of the public prees^ 



i 
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at once the exponent^ and controlling power of public 
sentiment- If the stately essays and the dignified 
leaders of respectable papers are alone taken into 
consideration, the profession of. medicine has nothing 
to complain ofl These generally pay a formal trib- 
ute to scientific principles, institutions, and men. 
l!heir eolumns contain paragraphs for the instruction 
of the people, and cautions against humbug, deceit, 
and imposture; but turn to the page for advertise- 
ments, and, for the lure of an advertising fee, we 
'find columns of absurd notices of quacking pills and 
potions, such palpable impostures as to have no in- 
fluence with the educated and discriminating, but 
intended, and too successfully efiecting the intention 
of deceiving the ignorant and unthinking. None but 
those whose professioQal avocations bring them into 
associatiott with the humble and laboring classes, can 
imagine the amount of money which is robbed from 
these classes by such advertisements, particularly in 
ythe country districts; and the amount of disease and 
suffering caused by these ignorantiy compounded, 
and ignorantiy administered poisons, is deplorable. 
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Many of these notices are upon subjects which should 
never be obtruded upon the public eye, and convey 
licentious and obscene ideas into the bosom of fami- 
lies, and they propagate the vices for whose effects 
they pretend to offer a remedy* All this is certainly 
a great moral wrong, and it argues much against 
the moral sense of the community, that the press, 
the assumed custodian of the public virtue, shall be 
guilty of this wrong, and yet daim to be respectable. 
The list of varied and contrary diseases which 
these nostrums pretend to cure, is alone sufficient 
evidence of their false pretension, and should be such 
to those who become the vehicle of imposing the 
falsehood upon the public. Any of the ordinary 
and every day diseases of which people complain, 
may have their origin in a variety of morbid 
changes, each one requiring a different mode of 
treatment^ and of course, no one means of cure being 
applicable to all. We will take "headache'' as an 
illustration. This painful and distressing affection 
may have its cause within the contents of the skuU, 
or in its external coverings and may arise from 
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different .affectioBg of Uieae pacte. It may, a» i» 

most .freqae&tly the caee^ depend upon derangement 

of remote organs— the stosaadi, liyeri or boards. It 

may be a symptom of debility, or of a too full and 

plethorie habit. The foDoving lii^ of omsea which 

exdte headache into action, is taikea fiom the Cyok>* 

pedia of Phictk»l Medicine^ imd they aie suffidently 

varied to show that no remedy will^reaeh aS. 

^"1, Bheomatic affection of the pericranium. 2. 

Inflammation, or a more chronic morbid condition 

of the peticranimn. 3^ Inflammation- of the mucous 

lining of the frontal sinus. 4. Intense mental eidte* 

ment. 5. Strong impressions on~ the exteinal senses. 

6. Eioessive impetus of blood to the head. 7. Imr 

peded return of blood from the- head. 8. Congestion 

within the head. 9. Suppression of accustomed 

evacuations. 10^ Inflammation of the brain or its 

membranes.'^ 11. Tumors, or other morbid changes 

of structure within the head. 12. Morbid aflS^ctions 

of the stomach ; — as from over excitation or disten* 

tion;. from irritating ingesta; from impeifeci digee- 

tion; the presence of bile in the stomach, dsc. 

12* 
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13. Oosdvenan. 14. Narcotics. IS. Wonns. 16. 
Diminished preeiare of tbe atmosphere. 17. A 
heated, humid, or deteriorated atmosphere. 18. Sad- 
den changes of temperatnre. 19. Exposure to ft 
current of air, cht to a oold 'wind, especialfy from the 
easf* Headache has been chosen as an illustration, 
ftom die frequency of its ocClirrenoe, and not because 
it has a more varied origin than any other of the 
every day diseases' for whibh quack remedies ai^ 
offered. 

It is not probaUe that those who are most exposed 
to the wrong of quack advertisements, wil^^6e diese 
remarks, and hence it is the more incumbent iipon 
all who may accord in the views now presented, to 
use their influence to prevent the spread of danger-" 
ous errors amongst those classes of the community, 
in which they may do the work of mischief, and be 
without the reach of correc^n. 

Assailed as the profession of medicine is by popu- 
lar misconception; misrepresented by unworthy 
members, and unsostained by legislative protection, 
it is thrown upon itself , for protection, purificaticm, 
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and ^olevatioD, and these ends it is now endeavoring 
to aecompliab by voluntary association. The ^ Ameri- 
dto Medical Association,'' or national congress of the 
profession, organized by members from the various 
medical literary institutions, from state ^d county 
societies, is using it6 influence to elevate the stand- 
aid of medical ed9cation, and is concaitrating the 
wisdom of the profession in this country upon the 
investigation of siiljects of importance to the health 
and harness of the community. It has promulga- 
ted, for the guidance and government of its mem- 
bers, a code of morals defining the ^duties of medical 
men to tike community, and to each other, upon 
principles <)f courtesy, honor, and chnstianity, and 
preventing the eviT results of local rivalries and jeal- 
ousies. The county societies serve- as tribunals or 
courts to secure the observance of the moral laws <^- 
the profession. They also indicate to the people what 
medical men are in good repute with their brethren, 
and und^ obligations for the conscientious perfor- 
mance of their duties. These local societies' also 
collect from their vidnity, and from the members , 
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who form them, those facts of mterest to the public 
weal, which would otherwise be lost, but beiiig con- 
tributed to the general store, form a Tast amount 
of valuable information; for, it is a mistake, and one 
fruitful of evil to the community, to regard the 
medical profession as limited in its duties to the 
relief of the sk^k who may come under the charge 
of individual members of the profession. It has a 
far more extended mission than this. To remove 
. the general, sources of disease — to prevent ackness 
and suffering. — to ascertain the physical and .moral 
sources of human depravity — ^^and to indicate the 
means of their removal, are among, the high gbjecta 
of professional organization ; and most nobly has the 
profession come up to its work. Notwithstanding 
the vulgar, illiberal, and ignorant sneers of those 
who charge upou medical men a wish -for the in- 
crease of disease, th^ profession haff been found the 
most active In the promotion of measures of general 
health and sanitary reform ; although in its labors 
it has had to contend with popular prejudice^ 
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legislative : iodiffenence, and opposing pecuniary in< 
lerests. - , 

.The subjects bearing upon general and individual 
health, to which professional attention has been of 
late actively directed both in Europe and America, 
are^ the water supply and sewerage of towns and 
villages; the drainage of the soil; the construction, 
arrangement, and ventilation of dwellings; the inves- 
tigation of cholera and other epidemics; the^. estab- 
lishment ^f public baths and wash houses; the 
registration of marriages,' births, and deaths; and the 
temperance reform. The efforts of the profession to 
airest the evils of quack^y are correspondent to its 
whole -^sanitary action, although, unfortunately, they 
are attributed to interested motives; whereas, in truth, 
the evidence goes to show, that the more quapkery 
prevails, the more is the employment for. scientific 
medicipie, and the "Family Medicine" whether a 
book or a pill, is a fertile source of fees to the family 
physician, . 

The organization of the profession in county, state, 
and national associations, has been efficient, among 
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other matters^ in oaHing tibie attention of legidators 
to tilie necessity of llie law for the r^stration of 
birtlifl^ marriages, and deatiba The following remarks 
upon this subject are taken from the ^ Report of the 
Coninrittee of the .House of BepresentatiyeB . of 
Pennsylvania.'* 

^The Begistiy Law would teach the .laws of 
human life devdioped by the natural constitution of 
our bodies as they usually exist under the influences 
that surround them, and how far they may be favoiv 
ably modified 'and improved. ^This can only be done 
by an accurate knowledge of the £sk^ that are daily 
ocourring among us. These matters are important 
to the physidaiji to aid him in curing the sick, but 
far more important to the people to aid them in 
learning how to live without being sick." It is esti- 
mated that -the annual loss in England and ^alios 
alone by preventable disease is greater than the loss 
of the allied armies at the battle of Waterloo. In 
the county of Lancaster, eleven thousand adults die 
annually of removable epidemics, and. it is fhrther 
'estimated .that the annual pecuniary loss of the 
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United Kingdom lyj preventable diseases; is one 
hundred millions of dollars. A committee of Parlia- 
ment report upon a registration law, that, ^It invoived 
matter of great public and national interest as well 
as individual satisfaction; and rights and claims to 
pioperty^; that great trouble, vast expense, utter un- 
certaintj, capricious changes, and local and general 
evils exist, -while no means are supplied to obtain 
the information othet countries possess and greatly 
valu^ as to the state of disease, the operation of 
moral and physical causes 'on the health of the 
people, the progress of the' population and other 
matters^ on which accurate knowledge can scarcely 
be too highly appreciated or too intensely pursued.** 
A consequent bill, introduced by Lord John . Bussell, 
became A law m 1837. ^The medical profession, 
with all that science and philanthropy that every 
where distinguishes them, have wrought upo^ these 
rich and abundant results of a varied registration, 
and elicited great truths. By shaip scrutiny, close 
and laborious comparison, they have established the 
comparative health of localities, and with an industry 
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not less active, having discovered tbe cause of disease 
have pointed out the means of its removal" The 
following eloquent remarks are from an article upon 
^ Salutary Reform^' in the British and Foreign 
Medico^Chirurgical Review. 

^The quarterly reports of the Eegistrar General 
are among the most interesting and instructive^ 
documents oi the day. They are te u& what, in an 
inferior degree, the Saxon Chronicles. were to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. They engrave, in 
brief but expressive phrase, the national vicissitudes, 
prosperities, trials and calamities. With these faith- 
ful and unerring indic^ marriages and deaths,, the 
B^istrar General measures the robustness of natural 
vigor, or probes. the depth of national suffering. 
Backed by those ranks of expressive %ure8, which 
permit no exaggeration, and are susceptible of no 
fallacy, . he presents, to us a true picture of our 
country^ and nation. No false rhetoric, or . untrue 
coloring is suffered, ta mar the truth of the ha!:d and 
simple outlines.. No pditical creed conceals the facts, 
or peryerts their meaning. No unjust law orders 
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the distortion of half the truth, by the couceahoeot 
of the <>th^ haUl These xeports are, indeed, some- 
thing more than history; they are the judgment of 
the time upon kself» and, untinctured as they ai^ 
by party spiiiti and unswayed by peasonal condd^a^ 
tions, those jud^^enta are ias troa and faithful as 
those of future times- can be. It is no objection to 
the^ value of these records, to say they, chronicle, with 
greater minuteness and accuracy, Uie national ills and 
chastisements, than the national happiness and sue-, 
cess. The inost dreary and painftd side of human 
existence, is certainly most largely present<ed to us. 
The shadow of imperfection and decay tinges 
all things, with its n^elancboly hues. Our^ path is 
raiher through the gloomy valley, and under the 
shade of cypress, than on the invigorating mountain 
side, resplendent wkih Uie light.of Heaven. But this 
seems to be the necessary result oi all true histories 
of the social condition of the people. That which 
is strongest and most permanent presses aside that 
which is les9 vigorous and enduring. Happiness and 
comfort escape the ohronides; gaunt features of 
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misery and dislresB aro ever Wore hinL Tbe happy 
liou» of a nation's, as of an individual's life, are as 
the downy ripples vrbich the advancing tide washes 
into smoothness; the hours of sorrow and of trouble 
are like those tipples fossilized into «toneJ' 

The enlarged sphere of duty pertaining to the 
profession of medidne, can only bd properly met by 
profeasionid organization. The people have tiikeir 
most sdemn interests concerned in sustaining th0 
organization, and have much reason to suspect those 
who affect to be independent of it. Medical men 
who volunt^y re&ain from the work, ai^ either 
behind the age, ignorant of their duties and of what 
the profeaaon is doing, or else are seeking to hide 
sinister designs and selfish purposes under aii affecta- 
tion of individual indepiandence^ just as all do, who 
profess to be independebt of thd general laws of 
society. It is an easy inode of getting rid of whole- 
8(^me obligation, and restaunt, by assanung to bo 
^tirely independent of it, and the people who cheer 
on such lawless spirits, must not complain if they 
find themselves the victims^ of lawlessness. An 
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irregular practkioiier in one of the western counties 
of Pennsylvania, seeking to trap this popular Bjm- 
pathy, advertises himself,' in the most triumphant 
manned, as independent of the county medical so- 
ciety.: — a society to which he is, of course, entirely 
ineligible. Men may affect this iiidependence who 
have 2ai intejrest in shunning the light of professional . 
investigation, and may cdaim the privilege of dark- 
ness as an independent right; but it cannot be 
awarded thein; the interests of society forbid it. If 
the professional man is weak, he owes it to those 
committed' to his- professional charge to have the aid 
and counsel of^ hi^ professional brethren, and if he 
is strong, he owes a portion of his strengtlijto ifae 
profession and the good of society. The egotism of 
Individual vanity, judgment, and- interest, liaust l>e 
under subjection to the ''Hi^^ Law^ of christian, 
profesfdonal, and general organization, or chrislaan, 
profMonal, and general communities, have no se- 
curity for the conduct of their members. 

Those who take a correct view of the vanous 
difficulties we have suggested as connected with th6 
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pradice of medicme wiU see that it is not a pro- 
fession whose paths are through smooth and floweiy 
walks. B«t it may be as well to <^er a few oon- 
sideiations lor the use of those who are desirous of 
enteiiiig that pvc^essicHiy and, in doing so, our desire 
is not to diminish the number of /'doctors^'' but to 
increa^fd the oumber of those who are qualified to 
perform the obligations tiliej take upon themselvesb 
It is a numm with political economists, that cheap- 
ening an artide iucreases its oonsun^tion, and« in 
^ Aggr^te^ invites a l^^r expenditure of money 
upon that article. The maxim is perfectly tru^ in 
regard to cheap doctoring; it costs the people a vast 
amount of money, and all that is rec^ved in retam 
is a worthless and iqjuriou^ article. It may well be 
questioned w^bether the same deg^ of benefit aqcrues 
to the people by cheapening their fisu^ilities for medi- 
c^on, as arises from the lessened prices of alk and 
cotton fabrics. A. case, unhappily of every day oo- 
currenoe, will illustrate this position. An individual 
is affected with some chronic, permanent, and incurable 
aikienl^ and yet it may not be one seriously afifet^mg 
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his life and usefolseRS. Upon consulting some med- 
ical man well and thoroughly 'skilled in the laws 
and nature of disease, after, perhaps, not more than 
fifteen minutes conference, the patient is told that 
the use of medicines can he of no service to him, 
and will only he a fruitless expenditure of his money, 
his time, and his constitution. If charged for this 
advice five, ten, or twenty dollars, he may regard 
it as an outrageous rohbeiy, and yet for want of this 

r 

learned and honest counsel, he may go from doctor 
to doctor, and frx)m quackery to quackery, paying 
hut fifty cents here and a dollar there, not for ad- 
vice, hut for medicine, until he has expended hun- 
dreds of dollars, weeks, months, and years ^f time, 
and ail the vigor of constitution which w^ necessary 
to sustain him under the hurden of his disease. 
Hence, fewer and more competent medical advisers 
would he more to the profit and happiness of the 
people and service will he done them, if a due 
reflection upon the difficulties of the profession shall 
deter any of the crowds now rushing to the medical 
schools from their purpose. 
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The entire difficulties of the studj of medicine . aie 
rarely understood by those who commence it: but 
it may be appreciated 'when it is considered that the 
mental faeultieB and the physical powers are to be 
^ven to the acquisition of five or six difiSarent ad- 
encesy and to the languages of ^ose sciences. The 
powers of memory, of observation, of judgment, are 
to be assiduously cultivated, and with no end to the 
labor. Those who have studied a language know 
the time and labor it costs, and those who have 
not the mental disciphne as well as the facilities 
arising from the acquisition of a language, are unfit 
for the studies of medicine; and yet the acquisition 
of language is easy and agreeable, relatively to that 
of medical science. The medical student may and 
i^ould have his healthful exercise; but he has no 
right to amusements or relaxations which distract hia 
thoughts or lessen their vigor. He must have that 
devotion to philosophy and love of truth whidi will 
make the most repulsive investigations agreeable,^ and 
keep him days and nights, for m\;ch of his life, in 
damp dissecting rooms, in hospitals, and pestilent 
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dead houaes. ■ The- 'severe diacipline of mathematics 
must have trained his reasoning powers^ and his eye 
and hand have be^i taught by skill in drawing. If 
liis physical constitation be not good, he wiH sink 
beneath the burden of study and exposure, and ^d 
to the number of those^ who are conducted .to .the 
grave by consumption and fevei^ before their studies 
are o(Hnpleted» - 

The granting of the college certifieate, or diploma, 
is veiy &r ^m ending the student's h^rs; it cmly 
opens to him another course of education and moie 
pressing obligations to. pursue it. K the diploma 
has been his object, he is unfit .for a profession 
which imposes upon its members the most sacred 
obligations to preserve life, and to relieve pain, suf-* 
fering and sorrow. K his obj^t is merely to make 
money — to acquire fortune and honor, or to Hve 
at ease^ he is as unfit for the profession as the pro- 
fession is for him. Statistics go to show that among 
occupations that of medicine is the shortest lived, 
and the least successful in the accumulation of wealth. 
He must look, for his reward to his own breast, in 
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ih6 consciousness of being able to do his duty, and 
in baying done it; even- though miijndged and cen- 
sured by those whom he has benefited, and who 
are incompetent to form any idea of his capabili- 
ties^ or of the long and anxious labors by winch 
they^havc been reached. He belongs ;ta a profesdon 
which gives him frequent opportunities of practicing 
upon the command: ''Do good to those who de- 
spitefully use you. He must give up all command 
of his time ni^t or day, and be p^pared any and 
every moment for the most harassing emergencies. 
Even when his .active duties may not call hkn from 
his home or bed, he must expect to pass anxious 
hours and sleepless nights from the responsibility of 
intricate cases, and the consciousness that the Uves 
and happiness of others are dependent upon his 
skill and judgment, and yet, after all this, he may 
find every one, from the shoemakei^s bench to the 
pulpit, advancing the most positive. and dogmatic 
opinions upon medical subjects in opposition to his 
own, and recklessly prescribing for patients which are 
to him such a source of mental ^mxiety; 
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"As fools rush, in 
Where angels fear to tread." 

After large contributions of gratuitous labor to the 
poor, be must be content to see bis services valued, 
hy those able to pay him, by the standard of day 
labor, and may consdder himself fortunate if he is 
not, when he has done his best, dragged before an 
ignorant and hostile jury, vili^fied and traduced by 
hireling lawyers, and robbed of his means and repu- 
tation by the testimony of unprincipled and rival 
quacks. 

Such are the contingencies of the life of the skillful 
and conscientious physician ; still more unhappy is the 
position of him^who has undertaken obligations which 
he is naturally incompetent to meet, or for which 
he has not fitted himself. When such a one as 
this enters the darkened chamber of disease, and feels 
the anxious and hopeful gaze of relatives penetrating 
his soul, and yet is at a loss for resources to meet 
the demands made upon him ; is bewildered, not by 
the intricacy of the case, but by his conscious ina- 
bility to meet it, and fears that the trust reposed 
13 
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in him is a false trust) wMch must doso in disap- 
pointment) sorrow, and death, when proper medical 
qualification would be able to give cheerful ^cour- 
agei&enty and to change the gloomy scene to one 
of happiness and joy: theD, if he has any feeling 
of mm, he reproaches his misplaced posttMHi, and 
remembers with bitter agony the houfs wasted in 
selfish enjoyment, which should have been giveir to 
the solemn duties ct his calling. 

Better for the peace and happiness of such a man 
had he sought any trade or occupation, however 
humble and laborious, so that it was but honest and 
isuitable to Ms character and abilities. 

We have endeaTored in this paper to draw (he 
distinction between the true nature of the profession 
of medicine^ and the popular view taken of it; to 
point out the causes of error, and to suggest certain 
remedies, which, if efficient for the purpose, will 
benefit the public by restoring the profession to its 
proper places and making its representatives equal 
to the obligations they have taken upon themselves. 
Whilst health, life^ and morals, are matters of general 
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import^ it is the duty of the eduiated clasSes, the 
pulpit, and the preasi to aid the eiQforts now making 
by. the m.edical profession to confer upon the people 
the benefits of true sdence, and to protect ihem from 
ignorance and imposture. The magnitude of the 
existing evil needs only to be known, to call for the 
energetic action of every oonsdentious member of 
«odety. 
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read anything of more stirring interest.— JBi(/fa2a OmtritT (Secular,) 

Mr. element's work cjearly and unobtrusively sketches the piistory of 
Dr. Judson*s missionary career, and supplies, to the ordinary reader, a 
connected view of his labors, which could not elsewhere be found. It is 
written with simplicity, and a proper admiration of Dr. Judson's charac- 
ter ; and presents a great varied of interesting documents and ktters that 
ought not to be forgotten. It is a very animated and imi)re8sive work, 
and will tend not only to prepare the reader for an appreciation of a more 
complete biography, but give a new and admiring confidence in the cause 
of nussions, and the power of divine grace. — Sew York EvamfftUst (Pre*- 
hyteriau.) 

Our esteemed corre^ondent we are glad to vrelcome as an author. He 
has here given us a book of gopd size, m a beautifhl dress, and with a fine 
engraving of Dr. Judson. It dei^gns to sketch his life and labors, and 
thereby develop the character of tms noble man. Nearly one half of its 
pages are occupied with extracts firom his own writmgs. In connection 
wi&i these we have a succinct and gn^hic history of the Burman Mission, 
which win be here reviewed with deep interest by the reader. — C!krUti4m. 
CkratticU (Baptist.) 
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TBB XJFB OF THB BMPmBaS J08BPHIilB, 
fint wtle of Napoleon. By P. C. Hxak,bt. 12iixs 
pp. 378. Derby, Miller 4fe Oa, Auburn, IT. T. Price, 1.25. 

Than are ftw of the ftnuJe charaolen of modeni bktoiy whoa» Uws 
abovoid with more iateroirtng evente than that of the Empiym Joeephjae. 
Hct whole ooone wu one of romantic, and also of tragic interest. If the 
illiiatrioufl hoaband waa *«p*"**"t fiur above other man of hk time, for vaat 
intellect and prodiglona achievementa, Joaeplune seemed, in the more lofty 
and majestic traita of character, to transcend the moat diatingfuished of 
her female ootemparariaa. lilce her huaband, she ia a great sutgect for 
biography. Many memoira have been written of her, poesesaing more ot 
lesa merk, but none have been without intereat. Hie author of the prea- 
ent book has, we think, been very suooessftil. It ia by &r the most inter- 
eatlng hiatorr of Josephine that we hare yet aeen. He seems to have had 
reeomraeto me beat aoarcea for hia matenals, whloh he baa combined and 
put togedier with sMU and judnnent. His style is flowing, degaat, and 
often eloquent. In short, it £s a book well worth reading, ft will not fail 
to attract the public attentioii. As to the mecfaaaieal execution of the 
book, it la but justice to ttie proprietors to say, that it will compare fitvor- 
ab]y wilti the productions of the pnesa of any city in the Union. It con- 
talna a line mezsodnt portrait of Joaephine, showing a beauty of person 
equaled oofy by the moral grandeur of her character^ — JfaMMg-t^m U^iou. 

It is not witfaout Ha qiariding gems. Oeeaalonal flashes of thought 
make the reader pause to eontemplirfie their flreshnesa and beauty, and re- 
veal a well stored mind, in sympathy wiOi the noblest huBun traita— in 
doae communion vHth tiie glories of nature. Wa text, too, is h^pSly 
chosen. ^ Who haa not felt a lingering, peculiar, undefinable interest in the 
highly extraordinary and tragic career 6f the Empress Joaephine ? Would 
Vt not eactend this notice too me, vre should like to touch the more promi- 
nent ct the many eventfUl .passages whidi marked the history of this re- 
markable diild of superstitMm, to gase for a moment ^pon tiie vadBating 
star of her destiny, and trsce its luminous aaoent flram the veriest depths 
of agoniaing gloom and despair, to the loftiest pinaacle of woridiy splen- 
dor and renown, where ahe gnumed for a moment the fleeting phutom of 
happiness, only to sink again into the arms of ndafortune. and feel still more 
keenly the bitter pan^ of a d T ew i t *. But all this will be found in a venr 
readable forth in thismteresting voiame, and we cfaeerfUDy commend it to 
notice.— C/Ksca Obtarver, 

We do nM know of a biography of this im portan t and hit e rest i ag nerr 
sonage, so complete in its hiatovie detai]s,.and so con^^enid to the ai»nt of 
her nfe, as this; wlille it has also the advantage of apopular atyie, and 6t 
that view of tiw anlgeet whJdi accords with the general sentiment. Mr. 
Headky wfftea in a dear, well aoatained and engaging atyle— evident^ 
entertilniBg a vrarm approbation of fala snliject, and aHve to the anUimity 
andpurKyof herKfe. Treathig upon one of the most important q[>ocns 
of French history, the work is miefy adapted to enUat the mterest of tiiB 
reader, and to 8iq>pfy a kind and degree ot information not readily accea- 
aible elsewhere. It can har^ fldl of proving a highly popular, as It is a 
hig^ creditable work. — N. Y. EvoHgeUBt, 

The writer of tUa book is a brother of J. T. Headley, ftuihor of *'Mapo- 
le•a and his Marahala,'' <* Waahington and his Generals," &o. There IS » 
strong fionily.reaemblanoe between the two. The qualities which ham 
^venanidia wide oelefarity to the one seem to be folly enjoyed by the other. 
Both brothers are characterized^by that peculiar vimhieas and, ao to speah^ 
intentUif ot style which always makes a oeok readable and interesting^— 
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TOI7ATT OH mm STRUOniBB JkHD DIS- 

BASES OF THB HO&8B, with ihi^ Bemedies ; 
also pnurtical niks to BajestB, Bieedere* Breaken, Smiths, 
dec. Brought down to 1849, by W. 0. Sfoonbb, author of 
' seyeral retermary wwla: With a chapter on the Uniled 
States^ by Henbt S. Bavdall. Price, $1.50. 

Tooatt is Om only imn who liM written ttiehMrae oat la «xltiwo; oOmn 
luK«« written am the hone, or mi tm t tbe hone» and we httve an efcwmlimce 
of treatjaes, offering ns light in r^ard to liis diae aici : but Tooal^a work 
is the ftnindataon oraUthat Ina been prodnoed ainoe liia time of anv Talne, 
and it wiB probably be a long wlilto Define any author will come forward 
to take liis place aa anthorily in regard to the domestic animals of whioh 
he baa written. 

The questioo may be aafced if we need anoCber eAtton of Tooatty ^boe 
it is but a few years since Mr. SkinBer gtsw us Ihe work under bis edito* 
rial superririoB. Ttate quesUpn wiB be answiired by stating tb» peculiar 
oWeot akned at in tiw present toiume. It lias been tiie aim of tbe pub- 
naher to reduoe tbe siae without iPMsning the value of tiie book. In do- 
ing tliii, the style has-been somewhat dban^ed, by omitting minute de- 
Bcr^tiMM, and those elaborated paassns which rsuier served toc<mftise 
the common reader. Tlie language ot Touatt is also simplified by substi- 
tuting popular words fbr those which are scient&Bc in many instances when 
no good reason existod ft>r retaining the kttor. 

Ttie design has been to produce an edition of Touatt ttiOy adapted to 
popular use. In tiusi so fe^ as can be judged, Che pubHshenT have sue- 
oeeded. The style of the book, so fer as moper^rpography and engrar- 
ings are concerned, is grssthr superior to tliat of Ibrmer edtions. Those 
vi^ keep horses will & well to procure Touatt ; ttaey win hmtH^ do be^ 
ler than with this editioB.—iVa^ Former, 

Any one at all ooBNWsant vrlth that BoUe Mdnal flie horse, is weD aware 
of the merits of Tonatf s sdmirabis work on tliis snl||eet. Mr. %KNMier, 
a veterinary surgeon of high standing, wrote a valuable sc^^ement fiNr the 
late Sndidi edition, bringfaig die scaenee down to I84P. This, Hr. Kan- 
dall, wi& excellent judgment has incorporated into tbe body of the vol- 
ume beft>re us. in fix>t-notes, under the different appropriate hrads of the 
work. We^hkifc Uris qidte an improtement on the Bniffah option. Mr. 
BandalTspait efthe WMk Is vrell done, and aa the pubHsliers have Immght 
it out in handsome styfts^ we trust the book will have a large sale.^ Jsmt' 
ioau A^riculturitL 

An indtspensable book Ibr every owner of fldi noble and useftd animd. 
SekoolJcmmal. 

Every msa vfho owns a good horse— <he noblest ss vrell as the most use- 
All of animals— ovres it to himself to understand vfell matteis perfainiAg 
to lus healthy preservatiDn. Sandaffs ^ Spooner's Touatt ** is tbe greatOK 
work of Uie age upon ttua particular topic.— .isimeaa Omrier. 

No less valuable tlian the animal it describes. Every man vdio owns or 
drives a horse, needs this book as much as a horse needs a harness in 
vrfaioh to perllMvi his labors^ if he would know how to make Ids bsasft of 
the greatest possibk snrvloe to him.— .AsstmlWsMr. 
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NOBLB DBBD8 OF AMBRIOAN WOMEN. With 
biographical sketches of some of the more prominent. Ed- 
ited by J. Olsmiemt. With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. 

SiGOWBNKT. 

Nctkea of the Press. 

The work is characterued bj good taste and jndgment. Though a 
portion of die oootents have elsewhere appeared, more than two huEudred 
of the pages are entitled to be ooDflidered as (xrigbiaL These are well wor- 
thy of the sulnect and the author's reputation as a writer, both in prose 
and poetry.— ^ew York Rbcardnr. 

The work now before ns is edited by a BuffiJonian, Mr. dement, who 
is well known as the popular editor of the Western Literary Messenger. — 
Bi^fiUo Courier. 

It is one of ttoae books that yoa can open at almost any place and be 
sure of finding something ix)th hiterestin^ and instructive. It should be 
read by all who want to &iow who of their countrywomen are entitled to 
a high place hi the pages that commemorate the Mtea of the great and 
gooi£ — LocJ^fort Democrat. 

The volume is ornamented with an engraying of Bfrs. Washington, 
firom Stuart's picture, and is in every respect an honor to ttM BiUffiJo 
press. — Syraaue Star. 

Such deeds deserve to be recorded, as well in honor of the illustrious 
actors, as for the instruction of those who have succeeded. This is an 
excellent collection, and well got up, and we commend the volume as one 
contfldnin^ instruction with entertainment, and well worthy of a place in 
every fionily library. — OindnnaU Times. 

The Introduction by Blrs. Bigoumey contains more common sense views 
of woman's q[)here, duties, and pleasures, than ever emanated firom a 
score of Woman's Bights Conventions.— C^e/oiMi Heraid. 

It embraces anecdotes of an exceedingly interesting character, prepared 
with much taste and judgment. The literary reputation of the editor is a 
guarantee fur the finithftil performance of his part of the work. — XMca 
Register. 

A book with such pastura^ as this for the patriotic sphit, needs no 
commendation. Every American will eagerly possess himself of a copy, 
and make it a chosen companion in the Seid and at the fireade. — lAterary 
World. 

This is a work of 480 pages, of excellent letter press, in Derby's best 
style. — Columbus (O.) Statesman. 

We hope the volume may be largely circulated. It is enriched with a 
ifol Introduction by Mrs. Sigoumey, and the letter press reflects the 
^hest credit on the enterprising publishers of tbB metropolis of the 
ces. — PhUadeljphia Chromde, 
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